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GOOD-NATURED    MAN,     ;/ 

A  COMEDY. 

; 

[This  admirable  comedy  was  represented,  for  the  first  time,  at  Covent 
Garden,  January  29,  1768.  .It  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  nine 
nights,  but  was  considered  by  the  author's  friends  not  to  have  met  with 
all  the  success  it  deserved.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  it  as  the  best  comedy 
which  had  appeared  since  '  The  Provoked  Husband,'  and  Burke  esti- 
mated its  merits  still  higher. — B.  The  first  edition,  published  in  the 
usual  8vo.  play-book  form,  bears  date  1768,  with  the  imprint — "  Printed 
for  W.  Griffin,  in  Catharine-street,  Strand."  Five  editions  in  this  form 
appeared  in  the  same  year. — ED.] 

PEEPACE. 

WHEN  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I  was 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age, 
and  strove  to  imitate  them.  The  term  genteel  comedy  was 
then  unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more  was  desired  by 
an  audience  than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks 
of  life  they  were  most  conspicuous.  The  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing scenes  never  imagined  that  more  would  be  expected 
of  him,  and,  therefore,  to  delineate  character  has  been  his 
principal  aim.  Those  who  know  anything  of  composition, 
are  sensible  that,  in  pursuing  humour,  it  will  sometimes 
lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  mean  :  I  was  even  tempted  to 
look  for  it  in  the  master  of  a  spunging-house  ;  but,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  public  taste — grown  of  late,  perhaps,  too  deli- 
cate— the  scene  of  the  bailiffs  was  retrenched  in  the  repre- 
sentation.1 In  deference  also  to  the  judgment  of  a  few 
friends,  who  think  in  a  particular  way,  the  scene  is  here 

1  This  scene  (Act  III.)  was  struck  out  after  the  first  representation, 
at  the  desire  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Colman. — B.  Besides  being  restored 
in  the  printed  copy,  this  scene — one  of  the  most  humorous  in  the  play 
—was  afterwards  restored  to  the  acting  version. — ED. 
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restored.  The  author  submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his 
closet;  and  hopes  that  too  much  refinement  will  not 
banish  humour  and  character  from  ours,  as  it  has  already 
done  from  the  French  theatre.  Indeed,  the  French  comedy 
is  now  become  so  very  elevated  and  sentimental,  that  it 
has  not  only  banished  humour  and  Moliere  from  the  stage, 
but  it  has  banished  all  spectators  too. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  returns  his  thanks  to  the 
public,  for  the  favourable  reception  which  the  Good- 
Natured  Man  has  met  with ;  and  to  Mr.  Colman  in  par- 
ticular, for  his  kindness  to  it.  It  may  not  also  be  im- 
proper to  assure  any  who  shall  hereafter  write  for  the 
theati'e,  that  merit,  or  supposed  merit,  will  ever  be 
a  sufficient  passport  to  his  protection. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSOKE. 

[THE  CAST  OF  THE  PLAY  AS  IT  WAS  FIRST  ACTED  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN.] 

MEN. 

Mr.  Honeyivood,  .....  MR.  POWELL. 

Croaker, MR.  SHUTER. 

Lofty, MR.  WOODWARD. 

Sir  William  Honeyicood,      .         .         .  MR.  CLARKE. 

Leontine, MR.  BENSLEY. 

Jarvis, MR.  DUNSTALL. 

Butler,         ......  MR.  GUSHING. 

Bailiff,         ......  MR.  R.  SMITH. 

Dubardieu,  ......  MR.  HOLTOM. 

Posiboy,       .         .         .  .         .  MR.  QUICK. 

WOMEN. 

Miss  RicJiland, MRS.  BCLKLEY. 

Olivia, MRS.  MATTOCKS. 

Mrs.  Croaker,      .....  MRS.  PITT. 

Garnet, MRS.  GREEN. 

Landlady, MRS.  WHITE. 

Scene. — LONDON. 


THE 

GOOD-NATURED    MAN. 


PROLOGUE. 

WEITTEN  BY  DR.  JOHNSON,  SPOKEN  BY  ME.  BENSLBY. 

PRESS'D  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind, 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  lab'ring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain  : l 

Our  anxious  bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care, 

Like  Caesar's  pilot,  dignified  by  fate, 

Toss'd  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distress' d  alike,  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same; 

Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly, 

Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  "hear  without  reply  ; 

Uncheck'd,  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

1  In  the  Prologue  as  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Feb.  3,  17G8 
these  lines  are  followed  by — 

"  Amidst  the  toils  of  this  returning  year, 
When  senators  and  nobles  learn  to  fear, 
Our  little  bard,  without  complaint,"  &c. 

The  alterations  here  and  in  other  lines  of  the  Prologue  were  made  for 
the  first  edition  as  printed. — ED. 
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As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage.1 
Th'  offended  burgess  boards  bis  angry  tale, 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till  that  glad  night,  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss. 
"  This  day,  the  powder'd  curls  and  golden  coat," 
Says  swelling  Crispin,  "  begg'd  a  cobbler's  vote." 
"  This  night,  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"Lies  at  my  feet — I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies."  a 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm  th'  electing  tribe : 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judged  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 
But  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 
Trusts,  without  fear,  to  merit,3  and  to  you. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE. — AN  APARTMENT  IN  YOTTNG  HONEYWOOo's  HOUSE. 

Enter  Sir  William  Honeyivood  and  Jarvis. 

Sir  William.  GOOD  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for  this 
honest  bluntness.  Fidelity  like  yours,  is  the  best  excuse 
for  every  freedom. 

Jarvis.  I  can't  help  being  blunt,  and  being  very  angry 
too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  disinheriting  so  good,  so 
worthy  a  young  gentleman  as  your  nephew,  my  master, 
All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  William.  Say  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world ; 
that  is  his  fault. 

Jarvis.  I'm  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear  to  him 
than  you  are,  though  he  has  not  seen  you  since  he  was  a 
child. 

1  "  Uncheck'd,  on  both  caprice  may  vent  its  rage, 
As  children  fret  the  lion  in  a  cage." 

Public  Advertiser. 

2  These  four  lines  are  not  in  the  Public  Advertiser  version. — ED. 
8  The  word  is  "candour"  in  the  PMic  Advertiser. — ED. 
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Sir  William.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me?  or 
how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart  where  every 
sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  e^sy  entrance  ? 

Jarvis.  I  grant  you* that  he  is  rather  too  good-natured  ; 
that  he's  too  much  every  man's  man  ;  that  he  laughs  this 
minute  with  one,  and  cries  the  next  with  another;  but 
whose  instructions  may  he  thank  for  all  this  ? 

Sir  William.  Not  mine,  sure.  My  letters  to  him  during 
my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him  only  that  philosophy 
which  might  prevent,  not  defend  his  errors. 

Jarvis.  Faith,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,  I'm  sorry 
they  taught  him  any  philosophy  at  all ;  it  has  only  served 
to  spoil  him.  This  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the 
stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on  a  journey.  Tor  my  own  part, 
whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on  't,  I'm  always 
sure  he's  going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  William.  Don't  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  his 
philosophy,  I  entreat  you.  No,  Jarvis,  his  good-nature 
arises  rather  from  his  fears  of  offending  the  importunate, 
than  his  desire  of  making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jarvis.  What  it  arises  from,  I  don't  know;  but,  to  be 
sure,  every  body  has  it  that  asks  it. 

Sir  William.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have  been 
now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and 
find  them  as  boundless  as  his  dissipation. 

Jarvis.  And  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name  or  other 
for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extravagance,  generosity ;  and 
his  trusting  every  body,  universal  benevolence.  It  was 
but  last  week  he  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he 
scarce  knew,  and  that  he  called  an  act  of  exalted 
mu — mu — munificence  ;  ay,  that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  William.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last  effort, 
though  with  very  little  hopes,  to  reclaim  him.  That  very 
fellow  has  just  absconded,  and  I  have  taken  up  the 
security.  Now,  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  fictitious 
disti-ess,  before  he  has  plunged  himself  into  real  calamity  : 
to  arrest  him  for  that  very  debt ;  to  clap  an  officer  upon 
him,  and  then  let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come 
to  his  relief. 

Jarvis.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him  thoroughly 
vexed,  every  groan  of  his  would  be  music  to  me ;  yet, 
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faith,  I  believe  it  impossible.  I  have  tried  to  fret  him 
myself  every  morning  these  three  years ;  but  instead  of 
being  angry,  he  sits  as  calntly  to  hear^  me  scold,  as  he  does 
to  his  hair-dressei\ 

Sir  William.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however,  and 
I'll  go  this  instant  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution  :  and 
I  don't  despair  of  succeeding,  as,  by  your  means,  I  can 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  being  about  him  without 
being  known.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man's 
good-will  to  others  should  produce  so  much  neglect  of 
himself,  as  to  require  correction  !  Yet  we  must  touch  his 
weaknesses  with  a  delicate  hand.  There  are  some  faults 
so  nearly  allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce  weed  out 
the  vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue.  [Exit. 

Jarvis.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  Sir  William  Honeywood. 
It  is  not  without  reason,  that  the  world  allows  thee  to  be 
the  best  of  men.  But  here  comes  his  hopeful  nephew — 
the  strange,  good-natured,  foolish,  open-hearted — And 
yet,  all  his  faults  are  such,  that  one  loves  him  still  the 
better  for  them. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honeywood.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from  my 
friends  this  morning  ? 

Jarvis.  You  have  no  friends. 

Honeywood.  Well,  from  my  acquaintance  then  ? 

Jarvis.  (Pulling  out  bills.)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards  of 
compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor ;  this 
from  your  mercer ;  and  this  from .  the  little  broker  in 
Crooked-lane.  He  says  he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honeywood.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  I  ani  sure  we 
were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  him  to  lend  it. 

Jarvis.  He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honeywood.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jarvis.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending  to  the 
poor  gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet.  I  believe 
that  would  stop  his  mouth,  for  a  while  at  least. 

Honeywood.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths 
in  the  mean  time  ?  Must  I  be  cruel,  because  he  happens 
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to  be  importunate ;  and,  to  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them 
to  insupportable  distress  ? 

Jarvis.  'Sdeath  !  Sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to  relieve 
youi-self.  Yourself — Haven't  I  reason  to  be  out  of  my 
senses,  when  I  see  things  going  at  sixes  and  sevens  ? 

Honeywood.  Whatever  reason  you  may  have  for  being 
out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  I'm  not  quite 
unreasonable  for  continuing  in  mine. 

Jarvis.  You  are  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present 
situation  that  could  do  so — Every  thing  upon  the  waste. 
There's  Miss  Bichland  and  her  fine  fortune  gone  already, 
and  upon  the  point  of  being  given  to  your  rival — 

Honeywood.  I'm  no  man's  rival. 

Jarvis.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit  you  ; 
your  own  fortune  almost  spent ;  and  nothing  but  pressing 
creditors,  false  friends,  and  a  pack  of  drunken  servants 
that  your  kindness  has  made  unfit  for  any  other  family. 

Honeywood.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for 
being  in  mine. 

Jarvis.  Soh  !  What  will  you  have  done  with  him  that  I 
caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry  ?  In  the  fa.ct — I 
caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honeywood.  In  the  fact  ?  If  so,  I  really  think  that  we 
should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  off. 

Jarvis.  He  shall  be  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  the  dog . 
we'll  hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Honeyivood.  No,  Jarvis :  it's  enough  that  we  have  lost 
what  he  has  stolen ;  let  us  not  add  to  it  the  loss  of  a  fellow- 
creature  ! 

Jarvis.  Very  fine !  Well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now, 
to  complain  of  the  butler :  he  says  he  does  most  work,  and 
ought  to  have  most  wages. 

Honeywood.  That's  but  just;  though  perhaps  here  comes 
the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the  scullion 
to  the  privy-counsellor.  If  they  have  a  bad  master,  they 
keep  quarrelling  with  him  ;  if  they  have  a  good  master, 
they  keep  quarrelling  with  one  anothei*. 
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Enter.  Butler,  drunk. 

Sutler.  Sir,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  family  with.  Jonathan ; 
you  must  part  with  him,  or  part  with  me,  that's  the  ex — 
ex — exposition  of  the  matter,  Sir. 

Honeywood.  Full  and  explicit  enough.  But  what's  his 
fault,  good  Philip  ? 

Sutler.  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking,  Sir,  and  I  shall  have 
my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping  such  company. 

Honeywood.  Ha !  ha !  he  has  such  a  diverting  way — 

Jarvis.  Oh,  quite  amusing. 

Butler.  I  find  my  wine's  a-going,  Sir;  and  liquors  don't 
go  without  mouths,  Sir — I  hate  a  drunkard,  Sir. 

Honeywood.  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you  upon  that 
another  time ;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jarvis.  To  bed  !  let  him  go  to  the  devil. 

Butler.  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and  begging  your 
pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I'll  not  go  to  bed,  nor  to  the  devil 
neither.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar.  I  for- 
got, your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker  is  below.  I  came  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  you. 

Honeywood.  Why  didn't  you  show  him  up,  blockhead  ? 

Butler.  Show  him  up,  Sir?  With  all  my  heart,  Sir.  Up 
or  down,  all's  one  to  me.  [Exit. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that  family  in  this 
house  from  morning  till  night.  He  comes  on  the  old  affair. 
I  suppose.  The  match  between  his  son  that's  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  Miss  Eichland,  the  young  lady  he's 
guardian  to. 

Honeywood.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my 
friendship  for  the  young  lady,  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
I  can  persuade  her  to  what  I  please. 

Jarvis.  Ah !  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well  as  she 
loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a  marriage  that  would  set  all 
things  to  rights  again. 

Honeyivood.  Love  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream.  No, 
no ;  her  intimacy  with  me  never  amounted  to  more  than 
friendship — mere  friendship.  That  she  is  the  most  lovely 
woman  that  ever  warmed  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I 
own :  but  never  let  me  harbour  a  thought  of  making  her 
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unhappy,  by  a  connection  with  one  so  unworthy  her  merits 
as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  serve  her, 
even  in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  happiness, 
though,  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jarvis.  Was  ever  the  like  ?     I  want  patience. 

Honeywood.  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  could  obtain  Miss 
Eichland's  consent,  do  you  think  I  could  succeed  with  her 
guardian,  or  Mrs.  Croaker,  his  wife ;  who,  though  both 
very  fine  in  their  way,  are  yet  a  little  opposite  in  their  dis- 
positions, you  know. 

Jarvis.  Opposite  enough,  Heaven  knows !  the  very  re- 
verse of  each  other;  she  all  laugh,  and  no  joke;  he  always 
complaining,  and  never  sorrowful — a  fretful  poor  soul, 
that  has  a  new  distress  for  every  hour  in  the  four-and- 
tweuty — 

Honeywood.  Hush,  hush  !  he's  coming  up,  he'll  hear  you. 

Jarvis.  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honeywood.  Well,  well ;  go,  do. 

Jarvis.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief — a 
coffin  and  cross  bones — a  bundle  of  rue — a  sprig  of  deadly 
nightshade — a —  (Honeywood,  stopping  his  mouth,  at  last 
pushes  him  off.)  [Exit  Jarvis. 

Honeywood.  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  There  is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's  con- 
versation that  quite  depresses  me.  His  very  mirth  is  an 
antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and  his  appearance  has  a  stronger 
effect  on  my  spirits  than  an  undertaker's  shop — Mr. 
Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honeywood,  and 
many  of  them.  How  is  this !  you  look  most  shockingly 
to-day,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope  this  weather  does  not  affect 
your  spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this  weather  continues — I 
say  nothing;  but  God  send  we  be  all  better  this  day  three 
months ! 

Honeywood.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though,  I 
own,  not  in  your  apprehensions. 

Croaker.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what 
weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours? 
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taxes  rising  and  trade  falling;  money  flying  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I  know,  at  this 
time,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Jesuits 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple  Bar. 

Honeywood.  The  Jesuits  will  scarce  pervert  you  or  me,  1 
should  hope. 

Croaker.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  \vhat  signifies  whom  they 
pervert,  in  a  country  that  has  scarce  any  religion  to  lose  ? 
I'm  only  afraid  for  our  wives  and  daughters. 

Honeywood.  I  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I 
assure  you. 

Croaker.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whether 
they  be  perverted  or  no  ?  The  women  in  my  time  were 
good  for  something.  I  have  seen  a  lady  drest  from  top  to 
toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerly:  but  now-a-days,  the 
devil  a  thing  of  their  own  manufactures  about  them,  except 
their  faces. 

Honeywood.  But,  however  these  faults  may  be  practised 
abroad,  you  don't  find  them  at  home,  either  with  Mrs. 
Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss  Eichland  ? 

Croaker.  The  best  of  them  will  never  be  canonized  for  a 
saint  when  she's  dead. — By  the  by,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't 
find  this  match  between  Miss  Eichland  and  my  son  much 
relished,  either  by  one  side  or  t'other. 

Honeywood.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croaker.  Ah !  Mr.  Honeywood,  a  little  of  your  fine  serious 
advice  to  the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I  know  she  has  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  your  understanding. 

Honeywood.  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  authority 
that  more  properly  belongs  to  yourself  ? 

Croaker.  My  dear  friend,  you  know  but  little  of  my 
authority  at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they  see 
me  come  out  in  a  morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and 
to  make  my  friends  merry,  that  all's  well  within.  But  I 
have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of  stone.  My  wife  has 
so  encroached  upon  every  one  of  my  privileges,  that  I'm 
now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honeywood.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side  might 
perhaps  restore  your  authority. 

Croaker.  No,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion  !  I  do 
rouse  sometimes;  but  what  then?  always  haggling  and 
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haggling.  A  man  is  tired  of  getting  the  better  before  his 
wife  is  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 

Honeyivood.  It's  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed,  that 
our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxieties,  and 
that  an  increase  of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new 
disquietudes. 

Croaker.  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the  very  words 
of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me,  not  a  week  before  he  made 
away  with  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  never  see 
you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Dick.  Ah !  there  was 
merit  neglected  for  you !  and  so  true  a  friend !  we  loved 
each  other  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to 
lend  him  a  single  farthing  ! 

Honeywood.  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so 
rash  an  action  at  last  ? 

Croaker.  I  don't  know :  some  people  were  malicious 
enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  with  me ;  because 
we  used  to  meet  now  and  then,  and  open  our  hearts  to  each 
other.  To  be  sure,  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he  loved 
to  hear  me  talk ;  poor  dear  Dick !  He  used  to  say  that 
Croaker  rhymed  to  joker ;  and  so  we  used  to  laugh. — Poor 
Dick  !  (Going  to  cry.) 

Honeywood.  His  fate  affects  me. 

Croaker.  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life,  where 
we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow  hungry,  dress  and  undress, 
get  up  and  lie  down ;  while  reason,  that  should  watch  like 
a  nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Honeywood.  To  say  truth,  if  we  compare  that  part  of  life 
which  is  to  come,  by  that  which  we  have  past,  the  prospect 
is  hideous. 

Croaker.  Life,  at  the  greatest  and  best,  is  but  a  f roward 
child,  that  must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it 
falls  asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  over.1 

Honeywood.  Very  true,  Sir,  nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity 
of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We  wept 
when  we  came  into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Croaker.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfaction 
to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leontine  shan't  lose  the 

1  Sir  William  Temple  concludes  his  essay  'Of  Poetry'  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  words.  Vide  '  Works,'  Swift's  edition,  17:20,  v.  i,, 
p.  249.— ED. 
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benefit  of  such  fine  conversation.  I'll  just  step  home  for 
him.  I  am  willing  to  show  him  so  much  seriousness  in  one 
scai'ce  older  than  himself. — And  what  if  I  bring  my  last 
letter  to  the  Gazetteer,  on  the  increase  and  progi'ess  of 
earthquakes  ?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I  there 
prove  how  the  late  earthquake  is  coming  round  to  pay  us 
another  visit — from  London  to  Lisbon — from  Lisbon  to  the 
Canary  Islands — from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra — 
from  Palmyra  to  Constantinople,  and  so  from  Constanti- 
nople back  to  London  again.  [Exit. 
Honeywood.  Poor  Croaker !  his  situation  deserves  the 
utmost  pity.  I  shall  scarce  recover  my  spirits  these  three 
days.  Sure  to  live  upon  such  terms,  is  worse  than  death 
itself.  And  yet,  when  I  consider  my  own  situation — a 
broken  fortune,  a  hopeless  passion,  friends  in  distress,  the 

wish,  but  not  the  power,  to  serve  them (Pausing  and 

sighing). 

Enter  Sutler. 

Butler.  More  company  below,  Sir;  Mrs.  Croaker  and 
Miss  Bichland ;  shall  I  show  them  up  ? — but  they're  show- 
ing up  themselves.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Bichland. 

Miss  Bichland.  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honeywood, 
from  the  auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf  dowager,  as 
usual,  bidding  like  a  fury  against  herself.  And  then  so 
curious  in  antiques !  herself,  the  most  genuine  piece  of 
antiquity  in  the  whole  collection. 

Honeywood.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness  from 
friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  in  this  good  humour : 
I  know  you'll  pardon  me. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  my  husband  this  morning.  Well,  if  Eich- 
land  here  can  pardon  you,  I  must. 

Miss  Richland.  You  would  seemto  insinuate, Madam,  that 
I  have  particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to  refuse  it. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  don't  be 
so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 
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Mi-ss  Richland.  I  own  I  should  be  sorry  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be  misunderstood. 

Honeywood.  There's  no  answering  for  others,  Madam  ; 
but  I  hope  you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer  more 
than  the  most  delicate  friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  Richland.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute 
from  you,  than  the  most  passionate  professions  from 
others. 

Honeyivood.  My  own  sentiments,  Madam  :  friendship 
is  a  disinterested  commerce  between  equals  ;  love,  an  abject 
intercourse  between  tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  Richland.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know  none 
more  disinterested,  or  more  capable  of  friendship,  than 
Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  has 
more  friends,  at  least  among  the  ladies.  Miss  Fruzz,  Miss 
Oddbody,  and  Miss  Winterbottom,  praise  him  in  all  com- 
panies. As  for  Miss  Biddy  Bundle,  she's  his  professed 
admirer. 

Miss  Richland.  Indeed  !  an  admirer ! — I  did  not  know, 
Sir,  you  were  such  a  favourite  there.  But  is  she,  seriously, 
so  handsome  ?  Is  she  the  mighty  thing  talked  of  ? 

Honeyivood.  The  town,  Madam,  seldom  begins  to  praise 
a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning  to  lose  it.  (Smiling.) 

Mrs.  Croaker.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it 
seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her  skill  improves 
in  making  the  artificial  dhe.  Well,  nothing  diverts  me 
more  than  one  of  those  fine,  old,  dressy  things,  who  thinks 
to  conceal  her  age  by  everywhere  exposing  her  person  ; 
sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  a  side-box;  trailing 
through  a  minuet  at  Almack's ;  and  then,  in  the  public 
gardens — looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  the  painted 
ruins  of  the  place. 

Honeyivood.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies.  While 
you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the  warmer  climates  of 
youth,  there  ought  to  be  some  to  carry  on  a  useful  com- 
merce in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond  fifty. 

Miss  Richland.  But,  then,  the  mortifications  they  must 
suffer,  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I  have 
seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole  morning  at  her  hairdresser, 
when  all  the  fault  was  her  face. 
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Honeyivood.  And  yet,  I'll  engage,  has  carried  that  face 
at  last  to  a  very  good  market.  This  good-natured  town, 
Madam,  has  husbands,  like  spectacles,  to  fit  every  age, 
from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured  crea- 
ture. But  you  know  you're  engaged  with  us  this  morning 
upon  a  strolling  party.  I  want  to  show  Olivia  the  town, 
and  the  things  :  I  believe  I  shall  have  business  for  you  the 
whole  day. 

Honeywood.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  off. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  What !  with  my  husband !  then  I'm.  re- 
solved to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you  must.  You 
know  I  never  laugh  so  much  as  with  you. 

Honeywood.  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I'll  swear  you 
have  put  me  into  such  spirits.  Well,  do  you  find  jest,  and 
I'll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you.  We'll  wait  for  the  chariot 
in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Leontine.  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy.  My 
dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see  you  capable  of 
sharing  in  their  amusements,  and  as  cheerful  as  they  are  ! 

Olivia.  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful,  when 
I  have  so  many  terrors  to  oppress  me  ?  The  fear  of  being 
detected  by  this  family,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  cen- 
suring world,  when  I  must  be  detected 

Leontine.  The  world,  my  love  !  what  can  it  say  ?  At 
worst  it  can  only  say,  that,  being  compelled  by  a  mercenary 
guardian  to  embrace  a  life  you  disliked,  you  formed  a 
resolution  of  flying  with  the  man  of  your  choice  ;  that  you 
confided  in  his  honour,  and  took  refuge  in  my  father's 
house, — the  only  one  where  yours  could  remain  without 
censure. 

Olivia.  But  consider,  Leontine,  your  disobedience  and 
my  indiscretion  ;  your  being  sent  to  France  to  bring  home 
a  sister,  and,  instead  of  a  sister,  bringing  home — 

Leontine.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One  that 
I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  when  she  comes  to  be  known. 
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Olivia.  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leontine.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think  proper  to 
make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  you  know,  has  been  with 
her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  since  she  was  a  child,  and  you  find 
every  creature  in  the  family  takes  you  for  her. 

Olivia.  But  mayn't  she  write  ?  mayn't  her  aunt  write  ? 

Leontine.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all  my 
sister's  letters  are  directed  to  me. 

Olivia.  But  won't  your  refusing  Miss  Eichland,  for 
whom  you  know  the  old  gentleman  intends  you,  create  a 
suspicion  ? 

Leontine.  There,  there's  my  master  stroke.  I  have  re- 
solved not  to  refuse  her  ;  nay,  an  hour  hence  I  have  con- 
sented to  go  with  my  father  to  make  her  an  offer  of  my 
heart  and  fortune. 

Olivia.  Tour  heart  and  fortune  ! 

Leontine.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivia 
think  so  meanly  of  my  honour,  or  my  love,  as  to  suppose 
I  could  ever  hope  for  happiness  from  any  but  her  ?  No, 
my  Olivia,  neither  the  force,  nor,  permit  me  to  add,  the 
delicacy  of  niy  passion,  leave  any  room  to  suspect  me.  I 
only  offer  Miss  Eichland  a  heart  I  am  convinced  she  will 
refuse ;  as  I  am  confident,  that,  without  knowing  it,  her 
affections  are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Olivia.  Mr.  Honeywood !  You'll  excuse  my  appre- 
hensions ;  but  when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in  the 
balance 

Leontine.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality. 
However,  by  making  this  offer,  I  show  a  seeming  com- 
pliance with  my  father's  command  ;  and  perhaps,  upon 
her  refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to  choose  for  my- 
self. 

Olivia.  Well,  I  submit.  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  own,  I 
shall  envy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I  consider 
every  look,  every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as  due  only  to 
me.  This  is  folly  perhaps :  I  allow  it ;  but  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  merit  which  has  made  an  impression  on 
one's  own  heart  may  be  powerful  over  that  of  another. 

Leontine.  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make 
imaginary  evils,  when  you  know  we  have  so  many  real 
ones  to  encounter.  At  worst,  you  know,  if  Miss  Eichland 
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should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his  pardon,  it  can  but 
end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland ;  and 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  Where  have  you  been,  boy?  I  have  been 
seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been  saying 
such  comfortable  things !  Ah  !  he's  an  example  indeed. 
Where  is  he  ?  I  left  him  here. 

Leontine.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear  him 
too,  in  the  next  room  :  he's  preparing  to  go  out  with  the 
ladies. 

Croaker.  Good  gracious !  can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  my 
ears?  I'm  struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned 
with  the  loudness  of  his  laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
transformation  !  (A  laugh  behind  the  scenes :  Croaker  mimics 
it.)  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  there  it  goes  :  a  plague  take  their  bal- 
derdash !  yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less,  when  my  pre- 
cious wife  was  of  the  party.  On  my  conscience,  I  believe 
she  could  spread  a  horse-laugh  through  the  pews  of  a 
tabernacle. 

Leontine.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a  wife, 
Sir,  how  can  you  be  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  to 
me? 

Croaker.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy,  that 
Miss  Kichland's  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the  family ; 
one  may  find  comfort  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does  in 
the  wife. 

Leontine.  But,  Sir,  though  in  obedience  to  your  desire, 
I  am  ready  to  marry  her,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no 
inclination  to  me. 

Croaker.  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  stands.  A  good 
part  of  Miss  Eichland's  large  fortune  consists  in  a  claim 
upon  government,  which  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofty, 
assures  me  the  treasury  will  allow.  One  half  of  this  she 
is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  will,  in  case  she  refuses  to 
marry  you.  So,  if  she  rejects  you,  we  seize  half  her  for- 
tune ;  if  she  accepts  you,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine 
girl  into  the  bargain. 

Leontine.  But,  Sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Croaker.  Come,  then,  produce  your  reasons.     I  tell  you, 
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I'm  fixed,  determined — so  now  produce  your  reasons. 
When  I  am  determined,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  because 
it  can  then  do  no  harm. 

Leontine.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice  was  the 
first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croaker.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual  choice. 
She  has  her  choice, — to  marry  you  or  lose  half  her  fortune  ; 
and  you  have  your  choice, — to  marry  her,  or  pack  out  of 
doors  without  any  fortune  at  all. 

Leontine.  An  only  son,  Sir,  might  expect  more  indul- 
gence. 

Croaker.  An  only  father,  Sir,  might  expect  more  obe- 
dience. Besides,  has  not  your  sister  here,  that  never  dis- 
obliged me  in  her  life,  as  good  a  right  as  you?  He's  a 
sad  dog,  Livy,  my  dear,  and  would  take  all  from  you. 
But  he  shan't :  I  tell  you  he  shan't ;  for  you  shall  have 
your  share. 

Olivia.  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  convinced,  that  I  can 
never  be  happy  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune  which  is 
taken  from  his. 

Croaker.  Well,  well,  it's  a  good  child,  so  say  no  more ; 
but  come  with  me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise  you  : — old 
Kuggins,  the  currycomb  maker,  lying  in  state  :  I  am  told 
he  makes  a  very  handsome  corpse,  and  becomes  his  coffin 
prodigiously.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
these  are  friendly  things  we  ought  to  do  for  each  other. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE. — CEOAKEE'S  HOUSE. 

Miss  Richland,  Garnet. 

Miss  Eichland.  Olivia  not  his  sister  ?  Olivia  not  Leon- 
tine's  sister  ?  You  amaze  me  ! 

Garnet.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am ;  I  had  it  all  from 
his  own  servant ;  I  can  get  anything  from  that  quarter. 

Miss  Eichland.  But  how  ?    Tell  me  again,  Garnet. 

Garnet.  Why,  Madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of 

II.  M 
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going  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his  sister,  who  has  been 
there  with  her  aunt  these  ten  years,  he  never  went  farther 
than  Paris :  there  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  this  young 
lady — by  the  by,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  Richland.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardian 
as  his  daughter  ? 

Garnet.  Yes,  and  his  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he  don't 
consent  to  their  marriage,  they  talk  of  trying  what  a  Scotch 
parson  can  do. 

Miss  Richland.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me. 
And  so  demurely  as  Olivia  carried  it  too ! — Would  you 
believe  it,  Garnet,  I  told  her  all  my  secrets ;  and  yet  the 
sly  cheat  concealed  all  this  from  me  ? 

Garnet.  And,  upon  my  word,  Madam,  I  don't  much 
blame  her :  she  was  loth  to  trust  one  with  her  secrets  that 
was  so  very  bad  at  keeping  her  own. 

Miss  Richland.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young 
gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious  pro- 
posals. My  guardian  and  he  are  to  be  here  presently,  to 
open  the  affair  in  form.  You  know  I  am  to  lose  half  my 
fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Garnet.  Yet,  what  can  you  do  ?  For  being,  as  you  are, 
in  love  with  Mr.  Honey  wood,  Madam 

Miss  Richland.  How!  idiot,  what  do  you  mean  ?  In  love 
with  Mr.  Honey  wood  !  Is  this  to  provoke  me  ? 

Garnet.  That  is,  Madam,  in  friendship  with  him  :  I 
meant  nothing  more  than  friendship,  as  I  hope  to  be 
married — nothing  more. 

Miss  Richland.  Well,  no  more  of  this !  As  to  my  guardian 
and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to  receive  them : 
I'm  resolved  to  accept  their  proposal  with  seeming  plea- 
sure, to  mortify  them  by  compliance,  and  so  throw  the 
refusal  at  last  upon  them. 

Garnet.  Delicious  !  and  that  will  secure  your  whole 
fortune  to  yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  thought  so 
innocent  a  face  could  cover  so  much  'cuteness  ! 

Miss  Richland.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence  to 
their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have  taught  me 
against  themselves. 

Garnet.  Then  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  employment, 
for  here  they  come,  and  in  close  conference. 
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Enter  Croaker  and  Leontine. 

Leontinc.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  seein  to  hesitate  upon  the 
point  of  putting  to  the  lady  so  important  a  question. 

Croaker.  Lord !  good  Sir,  moderate  your  fears ;  you're 
so  plaguy  shy,  that  one  would  think  you  had  changed 
sexes.  I  tell  you  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole. 
Come,  let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you  begin.  Well,  why 
don't  you  ?  Eh !  What  ?  Well  then,  I  must,  it  seems. — • 
Miss  Bichland,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our  busi- 
ness ;  an  affair  which  my  son  here  comes  to  open,  that 
nearly  concerns  your  happiness. 

Miss  Richland.  Sir,  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be 
pleased  with  anything  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Croaker.  How,  boy,  could  you  desire  a  finer  opening  ? 
Why  don't  you  begin,  I  say  ?  (To  Leontine.) 

Leontine.  "Tis  true,  Madam, — my  father,  Madam, — has 
some  intentions — hem — of  explaining  an  affair, — which — 
himself  can  best  explain,  Madam. 

Croaker.  Yes,  my  dear ;  it  comes  entirely  from  my  son  ; 
it's  all  a  request  of  his  own,  Madam.  And  I  will  permit 
him  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Leontine.  The  whole  affair  is  only  this,  Madam :  my 
father  has  a  proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists  none  but 
himself  shall  deliver. 

Croaker.  My  mind  misgives  me,  the  fellow  will  never  be 
brought  on.  (Aside.)  In  short,  Madam,  you  see  before 
you  one  that  loves  you — one  whose  whole  happiness  is  all 
in  you. 

Miss  Richland.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard, 
Sir ;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Croaker.  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting ;  my 
love !  no,  no,  another-guess  lover  than  I :  there  he  stands, 
Madam  ;  his  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his  passion — • 
Call  up  a  look,  you  dog !  (Aside.)  But  then,  had  you 
seen  him,  as'  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soliloquies  and 
blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
absent 

Miss  Richland.  I  fear,  Sir,  he's  absent  now;  or  such  a 
declaration  would  have  corae  most  properly  from  himself. 
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Croaker.  Himself,  Madam !  ho  would  die  before  he 
could  make  such  a  confession  ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  channel 
for  his  passion  through  me,  it  would  ere  now  have  drowned 
his  understanding. 

Miss  Richland.  I  must  grant,  Sir,  there  are  attractions 
in  modest  diffidence  above  the  force  of  words.  A  silent 
address  is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Croaker.  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage ;  silence  is  become  his  mother-tongue. 

Miss  Richland.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  Sir,  it  speaks 
very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yet  I  shall  be  thought 
too  forward  in  making  such  a  confession  ;  shan't  I,  Mr. 
Leontine  ? 

Leontine.  Confusion !  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  But, 
if  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust  her.  I'll 
try.  (Aside.)  Don't  imagine  from  my  silence,  Madam, 
that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the  honour  and  happiness  in- 
tended me.  My  father,  Madam,  tells  me  your  humble 
servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you.  He  admires  you  : 
I  adore  you ;  and  when  we  come  together,  upon  my 
soul,  I  believe  we  shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St. 
James's. 

Miss  Richland.  If  I  could  flatter  nr>iself  you  thought  as 
you  speak,  Sir 

Leontine.  Doubt  my  sincerity,  Madam  ?  By  your  dear 
self  I  swear !  Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire  glory ;  ask 
cowards  if  they  covet  safety 

Croaker.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it. 

Leontine.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health  ;  ask 
misers  if  they  love  money;  ask 

Croaker.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense  !  What's 
come  over  the  boy  ?  What  signifies  asking,  when  there's 
not  a  soul  to  give  you  an  answer  ?  If  you  would  ask  to 
the  purpose,  ask  this  lady's  consent  to  make  you  happy. 

Miss  Richland.  Why,  indeed,  Sir,  his  uncommon  ardour 
almost  compels  me — forces  me  to  comply. — And  yet  I'm 
afraid  he'll  despise  a  conquest  gained  with  too  much  ease  ; 
won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine? 

Leontine.  Confusion!  (Aside.)  Oh,  by  no  means,  Madam, 
by  no  means.  And  yet,  Madam,  you  talked  of  force. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  avoid  so  much  as  compulsion  in 
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a  thing  of  this  kind.     No,  Madam,  I  will  still  be  generous, 
and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Croaker.  But  I  tell  you,  Sir,  the  lady  is  not  at  liberty. 
It's  a  match.  You  see  she  says  nothing.  Silence  gives 
consent. 

Leontine.  But,  Sir,  she  talked  of  force.  Consider,  Sir, 
the  cruelty  of  constraining  her  inclinations. 

Croaker.  But  I  say  there's  no  cruelty.  Don't  you  know, 
blockhead,  that  girls  have  always  a  round-about  way  of 
saying  yes  before  company  ?  So  get  you  both  gone  together 
into  the  next  room,  and  hang  him  that  interrupts  the 
tender  explanation.  Get  you  gone,  I  say ;  I'll  not  hear  a 
word. 

Leontine.  But,  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist 

Croaker.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  I'll  beg  leave  to  insist 
upon  knocking  you  down.  Stupid  whelp !  But  I  don't 
wonder :  the  boy  takes  entirely  after  his  mother. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leontine. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something,  my 
dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croaker.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  A.  letter  ;  and  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I  ven- 
tured to  open  it. 

Croaker.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking  open 
my  letters  should  give  me  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Pooh!  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons,  and 
contains  good  news  :  read  it. 

Croaker.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here  !  That  sister 
of  mine  has  some  good  qualities,  but  I  could  never  teach 
her  to  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Fold  a  fiddlestick  !  Eead  what  it  contains. 

Croaker,  (reading.) 

"  DEAR  NICK, — An  English  gentleman,  of  large  fortune, 
has  for  some  time  made  private,  though  honourable,  pro- 
posals to  your  daughter  Olivia.  They  love  each  other 
tenderly,  and  I  find  she  has  consented,  without  letting  any 
of  the  family  know,  to  crown  his  addresses.  As  such  gooii 
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offers  don't  come  every  day,  your  own  good  sense,  liis 
large  fortune,  and  family  considerations,  will  induce  you 
to  forgive  her.  Yours  ever, 

"KACHAEL  CROAKER." 

My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of  large 
fortune !  This  is  good  news  indeed.  My  heart  never  fore- 
told me  of  this.  And  yet,  how  slily  the  little  baggage  has 
carried  it  since  she  came  home.  Not  a  word  on't  to  the 
old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet  I  thought  I  saw  something 
she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour, 
they  shan't  conceal  their  wedding ;  that  shall  be  public, 
I'm  resolved. 

Croaker.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the  most 
foolish  part  of  the  ceremony.  I  can  never  get  this  woman 
to  think  of  the  more  serious  part  of  the  nuptial  engage- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  What !  would  you  have  me  think  of  their 
funeral  ?  But  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  owe  more 
to  me  than  you  care  to  confess  ? — Would  you  have  ever 
been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has  undertaken  Miss  Rich- 
land's  claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me  ?  Who  was  it 
first  made  him  an  acquaintance  at  Lady  Shabbaroon's  rout? 
Who  got  him  to  promise  us  his  interest  ?  Is  not  he  a 
back-stairs  favourite — one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  those  that  do  what  they  please  ?  Isn't  he  an  acquain- 
tance that  all  your  groaning  and  lamentations  could  never 
have  got  us  ? 

Croaker.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you.  And 
yet  what  amazes  me  is,  that,  while  he  is  giving  away  places 
to  all  the  world,  he  can't  get  one  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  his  nicety. 
Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  French  Servant. 

Servant.  An  expresse  from  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil  be 
vait  upon  your  honours  instammant.  He  be  only  giving 
four  five  instruction,  read  two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  von 
anibassadeur.  He  vil  be  vid  you  in  one  tree  minutes. 
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Mrs.  Croaker.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  exten- 
sive department !  Well,  friend,  let  your  master  know  that 
•we  are  extremely  honoured  by  this  honour.  Was  there 
anything  ever  in  a  higher  style  of  breeding  ?  All  messages 
among  the  great  are  now  done  by  express. 

[Exit  French  servant. 

Croaker.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  with 
more  solemnity,  or  claims  more  respect,  than  he.  But 
he's  in  the  right  ou't.  In  our  bad  world,  respect  is  given 
where  respect  is  claimed. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear;  you 
were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let  us  now 
think  of  receiving  him  with  proper  respect,  (aloud  rapping 
at  the  door,~)  and  there  he  is,  by  the  thundering  rap. 

Croaker.  Ay,  verily,  there  he  is  !  as  close  upon  the  heels 
of  his  own  express,  as  an  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  a 
bill.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  receive  him,  whilst  I  go  to 
chide  niy  little  Olivia  for  intending  to  steal  a  marriage 
without  mine  or  her  aunt's  consent.  I  must  seem  to  be 
angry,  or  she  too  may  begin  to  despise  my  authority. 

'  [Exit. 

Enter  Lofty,  speaking  to  Ms  Servant. 

Lofty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that  teasing 
creature  the  Marquis,  shall  call,  I'm  not  at  home.  Dam'nie, 
I'll  be  pack-horse  to  none  of  them. — My  dear  Madam,  I 
have  just  snatched  a  moment — And  if  the  expresses  to  his 
Grace  be  ready,  let  them  be  sent  off ;  they're  of  impor- 
tance.— Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Sir,  this  honour 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu  !  if  the  person  calls  about  the 
commission,  let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out.  As  for  Lord 
Cunibercourt's  stale  request,  it  can  keep  cold :  you  under- 
stand me. — Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  CroaTcer.  Sir,  this  honour 

Lofty.  And, Dubardieu!  if  the  man  comes  from  the  Cor- 
nish borough,  you  must  do  him ;  you  must  do  him,  I  say. 
— Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. — And  if  the  Rus- 
sian— ambassador  calls ;  but  he  will  scarce  call  to-day,  I 
believe. — And  now,  Madam,  I  have  just  got  time  to  express 
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my  happiness  in  Laving  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to 
profess  myself  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all 
mine;  and  yet,  I'm  only  robbing  the  public  while  I  detain 
you. 

Lofty.  Sink  the  public,  Madam,  when  the  fair  are  to  be 
attended.  Ah,  could  all  my  hours  be  so  charmingly  de- 
voted !  Sincerely,  don't  you  pity  us  poor  creatures  in 
affairs  ?  Thus  it  is  eternally ;  solicited  for  places  here, 
teased  for  pensions  there,  and  courted  everywhere.  I  know 
you  pity  me.  Yes,  I  see  you  do. 

Mrs.  CroaJcer.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  "  Toils  of  empires  plea- 
sures are,"  as  Waller  says. 

Lofty.  Waller — Waller ;  is  he  of  the  House  ? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  Sir. 

Lofty.  Oh,  a  modern!  We  men  of  business  despise  the 
moderns ;  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time  to  read 
them.  Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wives  and 
daughters  ;  but  not  for  us.  Why  now,  here  I  stand  that 
know  nothing  of  books.  I  say,  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of 
books  ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  upon  a  land-carriage  fishery,  a 
stamp  act,  or  a  jag-hire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without 
feeling  the  want  of  them. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Lofty's 
eminence  in  every  capacity. 

Lofty.  I  vow  to  gad,  Madam,  you  make  me  blush.  I'm 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ;  a  mere  obscure 
gentleman.  To  be  sui*e,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present 
ministers  are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  formidable  man. 
I  know  they  are  pleased  to  bespatter  me  at  all  their  little 
dirty  levees.  Yet,  upon  my  soul,  I  wonder  what  they  see  in 
me  to  treat  me  so !  Measures,  not  men,  have  always  been  my 
mark  ;  and  I  vow,  by  all  that's  honourable,  my  resentment 
has  never  done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm 
—that  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  What  importance,  and  yet  what  modesty! 

Lofty.  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  Madam,  there,  I  own, 
I'm  accessible  to  praise  :  modesty  is  my  foible  :  it  was  so 
the  Duke  of  Brentford  used  to  say  of  me.  "  I  love  Jack 
Lofty,"  he  used  to  say,  "  no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge  of 
.things,;  quite  a  mail  of  information^;  and  when  he  speaks 
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upon  his  legs,  "by  the  Lord,  he's  prodigious — he  scouts 
them !  and  yet  all  men  have  their  faults:  too  much  modesty 
is  his,"  says  his  Grace. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want  assu- 
rance -when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  Oh,  there,  indeed,  I'm  in  bronze.  Apropos  !  I 
have  just  been  mentioning  Miss  Eichland's  case  to  a  certain 
personage ;  we  must  name  no  names.  When  I  ask,  I'm 
not  to  be  put  off,  Madam.  No,  no,  I  take  my  friend  by 
the  button.  "A fine  girl,  Sir;  great  justice  in  her  case — 
A  friend  of  mine — Borough  interest.  Business  must  be 
done,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business 
must  be  done,  Sir."  That's  my  way,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Bless  me !  you  said  all  this  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  did  you  ? 

Lofty.  I  did  not  say  the  Secretary,  did  I  ?  Well,  curse 
it,  since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  will  not  deny  it : — it  was 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at 
once,  not  applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr.  Honey- 
wood  would  have  had  us. 

Lofty.  Honeywood !  he !  he !  He  was,  indeed,  a  fine 
solicitor.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  ha£  just  hap- 
pened to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Poor  dear  man  !  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Lofty.  Undone,  Madam,  that's  all.  His  creditors  have 
taken  him  into  custody — a  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house  !  How  ?  At 
this  very  time  ?  I'm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  sure,  was  im- 
mensely good-natured.  But  then,  I  could  never  find  that 
he  had  any  thing  in  him. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessive 
harmless  ;  some,  indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dull.  For  my 
part,  I  ahvays  concealed  my  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  can't  be  concealed,  Madam  ;  the  man  was  dull 
— dull  as  the  last  new  comedy  !  a  poor  impracticable  crea- 
ture !  I  tried  once  or  twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  had  scarce  talents  to  be  groom-porter  to  an 
oran  ge-barr  ow. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  How  differently  does  Miss  Bichland  think 
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of  him !      For,  I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she  loves 
him. 

Lofty.  Loves  him  !  Does  she  ?  You  should  cure  her  of 
that  by  all  means.  Let  me  see ;  what  if  she  were  sent  to  him 
this  instant,  in  his  present  doleful  situation  ?  My  life  for 
it,  that  works  her  cure.  Distress  is  a  perfect  antidote  to 
love.  Suppose  we  join  her  in  the  next  room  ?  Miss  Rich- 
land  is  a  fine  girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and  must  not  be 
thrown  away.  Upon  my  honour,  Madam,  I  have  a  regard 
for  Miss  Eichland ;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be  thrown 
away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to  marry  her  myself. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Leontine. 

Leontine.  And  yet,  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every  reason 
to  expect  Miss  Richland's  refusal,  as  I  did  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  deserve  it.  Her  indelicacy  surprises  me  ! 

Olivia.  Sure,  Leontine,  there's  nothing  so  indelicate  in 
being  sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall  be  the 
most  guilty  thing  alive. 

Leontine.  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  atten- 
tion I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with  you,  I  practised  to 
lessen  it  with  her.  What  more  could  I  do  ? 

Olivia.  Let  us  now  rather  consider  what's  to  be  done. 
We  have  both  dissembled  too  long.  I  have  always  been 
ashamed— I  am  now  quite  weary  of  it.  Sure  I  could  never 
have  undergone  so  much  for  any  other  but  you. 

Leontine.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to  your 
kindest  compliance.  Though  our  friends  should  totally 
forsake  us,  Olivia,  we  can  draw  upon  content  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  fortune. 

Olivia.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme  of  humble 
happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power  ?  I  may  be  the 
favourite  of  your  father,  it  is  true ;  but  can  it  ever  be 
thought,  that  his  present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will 
continue  to  a  known  deceiver  ? 

Leontine.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  will.  As  his 
attachments  are  but  few,  they  are  lasting.  His  own  mar- 
riage was  a  private  one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have 
sounded  him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his  answers 
exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  expression  or  two  that 
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dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think  he  knows  of  this 
affair. 

Olivia.  Indeed !  But  that  would  be  a  happiness  too  great 
to  be  expected. 

Leontine.  However  it  be,  I'm  certain  you  have  power 
over  him  ;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you  informed  him  of  our 
situation,  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

Olivia.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine,  from  your 
last  scheme  with  Miss  Richland,  which  you  find  has  suc- 
ceeded most  wretchedly. 

Leontine.  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  another. 

Olivia.  If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit. 

Leontine.  As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way.  Now, 
my  dearest  Olivia,  be  resolute.  I'll  just  retire  within 
hearing,  to  come  in  at  a  proper  time,  either  to  share  your 
danger,  or  confirm  your  victory.  [Exit. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  Tes,  I  must  forgive  her ;  and  yet  not  too  easily 
neither.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the  decorums  of  re- 
sentment a  little,  if  it  be  only  to  impress  her  with  an  idea 
of  my  authority. 

Olivia.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  ! — Might  I  pre- 
sume, Sir — If  I  interrupt  you — 

Croaker.  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it  is  not 
a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me.  Affection  gets  over  little 
things. 

Olivia.  Sir,  you're  too  kind.  I'm  sensible  how  ill  I  de- 
serve this  partiality ;  yet,  Heaven  knows,  there  is  nothing 
I  would  not  do  to  gain  it. 

Croaker.  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little 
hussy,  you.  With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours,  on  my 
conscience,  I  could  be  brought  to  forgive  any  thing,  unless 
it  were  a  very  great  offence  indeed. 

Olivia.  But  mine  is  such  an  offence — When  you  know 
my  guilt — Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest 
pain  in  the  confession. 

Croaker.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain,  you 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  ;  for  I  know  every  syllable 
of  the  matter  before  you  begin. 
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Olivia.  Indeed  !  then  I'm  undone. 

CroaJcer.  Ay,  Miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match,  with- 
out letting  me  know  it,  did  you  ?  But  I'm  not  worth  being 
consulted,  I  suppose,  when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my 
own  family.  No,  I'm  to  have  no  hand  in  the  disposal  of 
my  own  children.  No,  I'm  nobody.  I'm  to  be  a  mere 
article  of  family  lumber ;  a  piece  of  cracked  china,  to  be 
stuck  up  in  a  corner. 

Olivia.  Dear  Sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  your  autho- 
rity could  induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

CroaJcer.  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ;  I'm  as 
little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in  winter,  just  stuck  up 
with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  till  there  comes  a  thaw. — It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  vex  her.  (Aside.) 

Olivia.  I  was  prepared,  Sir,  for  your  anger,  and  despaired 
of  pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to  ask  it.  But  your 
severity  shall  never  abate  my  affection,  as  my  punishment 
is  but  justice. 

Croaker.  And  yet  you  should  not  despair  neither,  Livy. 
We  ought  to  hope  all  for  the  best. 

Olivia.  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope,  Sir  ?  Can  I 
ever  expect  to  be  forgiven  ?  But  hope  has  too  long  de- 
ceived me. 

CroaJcer.  "Why  then,  child,  it  shan't  deceive  you  now,  for 
I  forgive  you  this  very  moment.  I  forgive  you  all ;  and 
now  you  are  indeed  my  daughter  ! 

Olivia.  Oh,  transport !  this  kindness  overpowers  me. 

CroaJcer.  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our  children. 
We  have  been  young  and  giddy  ourselves,  and  we  can't 
expect  boys  and  girls  to  be  old  before  their  time. 

Olivia.  What  generosity  !  But  can  you  forget  the  many 
falsehoods,  the  dissimulation 

CroaJcer.  You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin  you ;  but 
where's  the  girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  a  husband?  My 
wife  and  I  had  never  been  married,  if  we  had  not  dis- 
sembled a  little  beforehand. 

Olivia.  It  shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put  such 
generosity  to  a  second  trial.  And  as  for  the  partner  of 
my  offence  and  folly,  from  his  native  honour,  and  the  just 
sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can  answer  for  him  that — — 
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Enter  Leontine. 

Leontine.  Permit  liim  thus  to  answer  for  himself.  (Kneel- 
ing.) Thus,  Sir,  let  me  speak  my  gratitude  for  this  un- 
merited forgiveness.  Yes,  Sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your 
former  tenderness :  I  now  can  boast  the  most  indulgent 
of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to  this,  was  but  a 
trifling  blessing. 

Croaker.  And,  good  Sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with  that 
fine  tragedy  face,  and  flourishing  manner  ?  I  don't  know 
what  we  have  to  do  with  your  gratitude  upon  this 
occasion. 

Leontine.  How,  Sir  !  Is  it  possible  to  be  silent,  when  so 
much  obliged?  Would  you  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of 
being  grateful  ?  of  adding  my  thanks  to  my  Olivia's  ? 
of  sharing  in  the  transports  that  you  have  thus  occa- 
sioned ? 

Croaker.  Lord,  Sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough  without 
your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party.  I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  the  boy  all  this  day  ;  he  has  got  into  such 
a  rhodomontade  manner  all  this  morning ! 

Leontine.  But,  Sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the 
benefit,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  show  my  joy?  Is  the  being 
admitted  to  your  favour  so  slight  an  obligation  ?  Is  the 
happiness  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so  small  a  blessing  ? 

Croaker.  Marrying  Olivia !  marrying  Olivia !  marrying 
his  own  sister  !  Sure  the  boy  is  out  of  his  senses.  His 
own  sister ! 

Leontine.  My  sister ! 

Olivia.  Sister !  how  have  I  been  mistaken !  (Aside.) 

Leontine.  Some  curs'd  mistake  in  all  this,  I  find. 

(Aside.) 

Croalcer.  What  does  the  booby  mean  ?  or  has  he  any 
meaning  ?  Eh,  what  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,  you  ? 

Leontine.  Mean,  Sir  ? — why,  Sir — only  when  my  sister 
is  to  be  married,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  marrying  her, 
Sir, — that  is,  of  giving  her  away,  Sir — I  have  made  a  point 
of  it. 

Croalcer.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  Give  her  away.  You  have 
made  a  point  of  it  ?  Then  you  had  as  good  make  a  point 
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of  first  giving  away  yourself,  as  I'm  going  to  prepare  the 
writings  between  you  and  Miss  Richland  this  very  minute. 
What  a  fuss  is  here  about  nothing !  Why,  what's  the 
matter  now  ?  I  thought  I  had  made  you  at  least  as  happy 
as  you  could  wish. 

Olivia.  Oh,  yes,  Sir  ;  very  happy. 

Croaker.  Do  you  foresee  anything,  child  ?  You  look  as 
if  you  did.  I  think  if  anything  was  to  be  foreseen,  I  have 
as  sharp  a  look-out  as  another  ;  and  yet  I  foresee  nothing. 

[Exit. 

Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Olivia.  What  can  it  mean? 

Leontine.  He  knows  something,  and  yet,  for  my  life,  I 
can't  tell  what. 

Olivia.  It  can't  be  the  connection  between  us,  I'm  pretty 
certain. 

Leontine.  Whatever  it  be,  my  dearest,  I'm  resolved  to 
put  it  out  of  fortune's  power  to  repeat  our  mortification. 
I'll  haste  and  prepare  for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this 
very  evening.  My  friend  Houeywood  has  promised  me 
his  advice  and  assistance.  I'll  go  to  him  and  repose  our 
distresses  on  his  friendly  bosom ;  and  I  know  so  much  of 
his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  can't  relieve  our  uneasinesses, 
he  will  at  least  share  them.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE. — YOUNG  HONEYWOOD's    HOUSE. 

Bailiff,  Honeywood,  Follower. 

Bailiff.  Looky,  Sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men  as  you 
in  my  time — no  disparagement  of  you  neither — men  that 
would  go  forty  guineas  on  a  game  of  cribbage.  I  challenge 
the  town  to  show  a  man  in  more  genteeler  practice  than 
myself. 

Honeywood.  Without  all  question,  Mr.  I  forget 

your  name,  Sir. 
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Bailiff.  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew  ?  he  ! 
he!  he! 

Honeywood.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  ? 

Bailiff.  Yes,  you  may. 

Honeywood.  Then  pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Bailiff.  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you. — He !  he  !  he  ! 
— A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tise the  law. 

.     Honeywood.  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret 
perhaps  ? 

Bailiff.  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason.  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  Sir.  If  you  can  show 
cause,  as  why,  upon  a  special  capus,  that  I  should  prove 
my  name — But,  come,  Timothy  Twitch  is  my  name.  And, 
now  you  know  my  name,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Honeywood.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch,  but 
that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  that's  all. 

Bailiff.  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked  than  granted, 
as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law.  I  have  taken 
an  oath  against  granting  favours.  Would  you  have  me 
pei'jure  myself  ? 

Honeywood.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended  in 
so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe,  you'll  have  no  scruple. 
(P^^,lling  out  his  purse.)  The  thing  is  only  this  :  I  believe 
I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  this  trifle  in  two  or  three  days 
at  farthest ;  but  as  I  would  not  have  the  affair  known  for 
the  woiid,  I  have  thoughts  of  keeping  you,  and  your  good 
friend  here,  about  me,  till  the  debt  is  discharged ;  for  which 
I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

Bailiff.  Oh!  that' s  another  maxum,  and  altogether  within 
my  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is  to  get  any 
thing  by  a  thing,  there's  no  reason  why  all  things  should 
not  be  done  in  civility. 

Honeywood.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr.  Twitch  ; 
and  yours  is  a  necessary  one.  (Gives  Mm  money.') 

Bailiff.  Oh  !  your  honour ;  I  hope  your  honour  takes 
nothing  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing  but  my  duty  in 
so  doing.  I'm  sure  no  man  can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentle- 
man, that  was  a  gentleman,  ill  usage.  If  I  saw  that  a 
gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken  money  not  to  see 
him  for  ten  weeks  together. 
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Honeywood.  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch. 

Bailiff.  Ay,  Sir,  it's  a  perfect  treasure.  I  love  to  see 
a  gentleman  with  a  tender  heart.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
think  I  have  a  tender  heart  myself.  If  all  that  I  have  lost 
by  my  heart  was  put  together,  it  would  make  a — but  no 
matter  for  that. 

Honeywood.  Don't  account  it  lost,  Mr.  Twitch.  The 
ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the  con- 
scious happiness  of  having  acted  with  humanity  ourselves. 

Bailiff.  Humanity,  Sir,  is  a  jewel.  It's  better  than  gold. 
I  love  humanity.  People  may  say,  that  we  in  our  way 
have  no  humanity ;  but  I'll  show  you  my  humanity  this 
moment.  There's  my  follower  here,  little  Manigan,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children — a  guinea  or  two  would  be  more 
to  him,  than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't 
show  him  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  you'll 
do  it  for  me. 

Honeywood.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is  a  most 
powerful  recommendation.  (Giving  money  to  the  follower.) 

Bailiff.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman.  I  see  you  know  what 
to  do  with  your  money.  But,  to  business :  we  are  to  be 
with  you  here  as  your  friends,  I  suppose.  But  set  in  case 
company  comes.  Little  Manigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
good  face — a  very  good  face ;  but  then,  he  is  a  little  seedy, 
as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law, — not  well  in 
clothes.  Smoke  the  pocket-holes. 

Honeywood.  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  without  delay. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir,  Miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honeywood.  How  unlucky  !  Detain  her  a  moment.  We 
must  improve,  my  good  friend,  little  Mr.  Flanigan's  ap- 
pearance first.  Here,  let  Mr.  Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my 
clothes — quick — the  brown  and  silver — Do  you  hear  ? 

Servant.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the  begging 
gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because  it  was  as  good  as 
new. 

Honeywood.  The  white  and  gold  then. 

Servant.  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to  sell,  because 
it  was  good  for  nothing. 
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Honeywood.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  then — 
the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  will  look  best 
in  blue.  [Exit  Flanigan. 

Bailiff.  Rabbit  me !  but  little  Flanigan  will  look  well  in 
any  thing.  Ah,  if  your  honour  knew  that  bit  of  flesh  as 
well  as  I  do,  you'd  be  perfectly  in  love  with  him.  There's 
not  a  prettier  scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock 
than  he :  scents  like  a  hound — sticks  like  a  weasel.  He 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black  Queen  of 
Morocco,  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me.  (Re-enter 
Flanigan.}  Heh !  ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that 
I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same  place  for 
myself. 

Honeywood.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming.  Dear 
Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you'll  give  your  friend  directions  not  to 
speak.  As  for  yourself,  I  know  you  will  say  nothing  with- 
out being  directed. 

Bailiff.  Never  you  fear  me  ;  I'll  show  the  lady  that  I 
have  something  to  say  for  myself  as  well  as  another.  One 
man  has  one  way  of  talking,  and  another  man  has  another, 
that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  RicJiland  and  her  Maid. 

Miss  Richland.  You'll  be  surprised,  Sir,  with  this  visit. 
But,  you  know,  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for  choosing  my  little 
library. 

Honeywood.  Thanks,  Madam,  are  unnecessary  ;  as  it  was 
I  that  was  obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs  here.  Two 
of  my  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan. 
Pray,  gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony. 

Miss  Richland.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be  !  I 
fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.  It  must  be  so.  (Aside.) 

Bailiff.  (After  a  pause.)  Pretty  weather;  very  pretty 
weather  for  the  time  of  the  year,  Madam. 

Follower.  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Honeywood.  You  officers  are  generally  favourites  among 
the  ladies.  My  friends,  Madam,  have  been  upon  very  dis- 
agreeable duty,  I  assure  you.  The  fair  should,  in  some 
measure,  recompense  the  toils  of  the  brave. 

Miss  Richland.    Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every 

II.  N 
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favour.  The  gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  I  pre- 
sume, Sir? 

Honeywood.  Why,  Madam,  they  do — occasionally  serve 
in  the  Fleet,  Madani :  a  dangerous  service  ! 

Miss  Richland.  I'm  told  so.  And  I  own  it  has  often 
surprised  me,  that  while  we  have  had  so  many  instances 
of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of  wit  at  home  to 
praise  it. 

Honeywood.  I  grant,  Madam,  that  our  poets  have  not 
written  as  our  sailors  l  have  fought ;  but  they  have  done 
all  they  could,  and  Hawke  or  Amherst  could  do  no 
more. 

Miss  Richland.  I'm  quite  displeased  when  I  see  a  fine 
subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honeywood.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull 
writers,  Madam.  It  is  ten  to  one  but  the  dullest  writer 
exceeds  the  most  rigid  French  critic  who  presumes  to 
despise  him. 

Follower.  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them ! 

Miss  Richland.  Sir ! 

Honeywood.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A  true 
English  officer,  Madani ;  he's  not  contented  with  beating 
the  French,  but  he  will  scold  them  too. 

Miss  Richland.  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not  con- 
vince me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  necessary.  It 
was  our  first  adopting  the  severity  of  French  taste,  that 
has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us. 

Bailiff.  Taste  us  !  by  the  Lord,  Madam,  they  devour 
us.  Give  Mouuseers  but  a  taste,  and  I'll  be  damn'd  but 
they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 

Miss  Richland.  Very  extraordinary  this  ! 

Follower.  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread  rising? 
the  parle  vous  that  devour  us.  What  makes  the  mutton 
fivepence  a  pound  ?  the  parle  vous  that  eat  it  up.  What 
makes  the  beer  threepence-halfpenny  a  pot  ? 

Honeywood.  Ah !  the  vulgar  rogues ;  all  will  be  out. 
(Aside.)  Right,  gentlemen,  very  right,  upon  my  word,  and 
quite  to  the  purpose.  They  draw  a  parallel,  Madam,  be- 

1  The  earliest  editions  have  "soldiers." — ED. 
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tween  the  mental  taste  and  that  of  our  senses.  We  are 
injured  as  much  by  French  severity  in  the  one,  as  by  French 
rapacity  in  the  other.  That's  their  meaning. 

Miss  Richland.  Though  I  don't  see  the  force  of  the 
parallel,  yet  I'll  own,  that  we  should  sometimes  pardon 
books,  as  we  do  our  friends,  that  have  now  and  then  agree- 
able absurdities  to  recommend  them. 

Bailiff.  That's  all  my  eye.  The  King  only  can  pardon, 
as  the  law  says  :  for,  set  in  case 

Honeywood.  I'm  quite  of  your  opinion,  Sir.  I  see  the 
whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes,  certainly,  our  pre- 
suming to  pardon  any  work,  is  arrogating  a  power  that 
belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what 
writer  can  be  free  ? 

Bailiff.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  corpus  can  set 
him  free  at  any  time :  for,  set  in  case 

Honeywood.  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  hint.  If, 
Madam,  as  uiy  friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so  careful  of 
a  gentleman's  person,  sure  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful 
of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Follower.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man's  nabb'd,  you 
know 

Honeywood.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever,  you 
could  not  improve  the  last  observation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  conclusive. 

Bailiff.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap 

Honeywood.  Nay,  Sir,  give  me  leave,  in  this  instance,  to 
be  positive.  For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring  works 
without  genius,  which  must  shortly  sink  of  themselves  ? 
what  is  it,  but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow  against  a 
victim  already  under  the  hands  of  justice? 

Bailiff.  Justice  !  Oh,  by  the  elevens  !  if  you  talk  about 
justice,  I  think  I  am  at  home  there :  for,  in  a  course  of 
law 

Honeywood.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what  you'd 
be  at  perfectly ;  and  I  believe  the  lady  must  be  sensible  of 
the  art  with  which  it  is  introduced.  I  suppose  you  per- 
ceive the  meaning,  Madam,  of  his  course  of  law? 

Miss  Richland.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive  only 
that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has  finished,  and 
the  other  before  he  has  well  begun. 
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Bailiff.  Madam,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  will  make 
the  matter  out.  This  here  question  is  about  severity,  and 
justice,  and  pardon,  and  the  like  of  they.  Now,  to  explain 
the  thing 

Honeywood.  Oh !  curse  your  explanations !     ( Aside.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Mr.  Leontine,  Sir,  below,  desires  to  speak  with 
you  upon  earnest  business. 

Honeywood.  That's  lucky.  (Aside.)  Dear  Madam,  you'll 
excuse  me  and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a  few  minutes. 
There  are  books,  Madam,  to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen, 
you  know  I  make  no  ceremony  with  such  friends.  After 
you,  Sir.  Excuse  me.  Well,  if  I  must.  But  I  know  your 
natural  politeness. 

Bailiff.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

Follower.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind,  before  and  behind. 
[Exeunt  Honeywood,  Bailiff,  and  Follower. 

Miss  Richland.  What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet  ? 

Garnet.  Mean,  Madam  !  why,  what  should  it  mean,  but 
what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These  people  he 
calls  officers,  are  officers  sure  enough  :  sheriff's  officers — 
bailiffs,  Madam. 

Miss  Richland.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though  his 
perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure,  yet  I  own 
there's  something  very  ridiculous  in  them,  and  a  just 
punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

Garnet.  And  so  they  are :  but  I  wonder,  Madam,  that 
the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  set  him 
free,  has  not  done  it  by  this  time.  He  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  here  before  now.  But  lawyers  are  always  nioro 
ready  to  get  a  man  into  troubles  than  out  of  them. 

Enter  Sir  William  Honeyivood. 

Sir  William.  For  Miss  Eichland  to  undertake  setting 
him  free,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected.  It  has  totally  un- 
hinged my  schemes  to  reclaim  him.  Yet  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  find,  that  among  a  number  of  worthless  friend- 
ships, he  has  made  one  acquisition  of  real  value  ;  for  there 
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must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side,  that  prompts  this 
generosity.  Ha!  here  before  me:  I'll  endeavour  to  sound 
her  affections. — Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  have  had 
some  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of  this  house,  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me,  if,  before  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see 
yourself. 

•  Miss  Richland.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary, 
Sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my  agent 
had  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  William.  Partly,  Madam.  But  I  was  also  willing 
you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  gentle- 
man you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  Richland.  It  must  come,  Sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  what  you  have  done,  would 
look  like  malice ;  and  to  speak  favourably  of  a  character 
you  have  oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your  own.  And 
sure,  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his  universal  friend- 
ship, may  atone  for  many  faults. 

Sir  William.  That  friendship,  Madam,  which  is  exerted 
in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Our  bounty, 
like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears  when  diffused  too  widely. 
They  who  pretend  most  to  this  universal  benevolence, 
are  either  deceivers  or  dupes, — men  who  desire  to  cover 
their  private  ill-nature,  by  a  pretended  regard  for  all, 
or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feelings, 
are  more  earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful 
virtues. 

Miss  Richland.  I  am  surprised,  Sir,  to  hear  one,  who  has 
probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so  severe  in 
his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  William.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly, 
Madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  prevent  your  losing  by  it. 

Miss  Richland.  Your  cares  for  me,  Sir,  are  unnecessary. 
I  always  suspect  those  services  which  are  denied  where  they 
are  wanted,  and  offered,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  No, 
Sir,  my  directions  have  been  given,  and  I  insist  upon  their 
being  complied  with. 

Sir  William.  Thou  amiable  woman !  I  can  no  longer 
contain  the  expressions  of  nay  gratitude — my  pleasure. 
You  see  before  you  one  who  has  been  equally  careful  of  his 
interest;  one,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
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spectator  of  liis  follies,  and  only  punished  in  liopes  to  re- 
claim them, — his  uncle ! 

Miss  Richland.  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You  amaze 
me.  How  shall  I  conceal  my  confusion?  I  fear,  Sir, 
you'll  think  I  have  been  too  forward  in  my  services.  I 
confess  I 

Sir  William.  Don't  make  any  apologies,  Madam.  I  only 
find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obligation.  And  yet,  I 
have  been  trying  my  interest  of  late  to  serve  you. 
Having  learnt,  Madam,  that  you  had  some  demands  upon 
Government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your  solicitor 
there. 

Miss  Richland.  Sir,  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  your  inten- 
tions. But  my  guardian  has  employed  another  gentleman, 
who  assures  him  of  success. 

Sir  William.  Who,  the  important  little  man  that  visits 
here  ?  Trust  me,  Madam,  he's  quite  contemptible  among 
men  in  power,  and  utterly  unable  to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofty's 
promises  are  much  better  known  to  people  of  fashion  than 
his  person,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Richland.  How  have  we  been  deceived !  As  sure  as 
can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Sir  William.  Does  he  ?  Remember  I'm  to  continue  un 
known.  My  return  to  England  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
public.  With  what  impudence  he  enters  ! 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive  off :  I'll 
visit  to  his  Grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Eichland  here  before 
me  !  Punctual,  as  usual,  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  I'm 
very  sorry,  Madam,  things  of  this  kind  should  happen, 
especially  to  a  man  I  have  shown  every  where,  and  carried 
amongst  us  as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Miss  Richland.  I  find,  Sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making 
the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  what  can  a  private  man  like  me 
do  ?  One  man  can't  do  every  thing ;  and  then,  I  do  so 
much  in  this  way  every  day.  Let  me  see — something  con- 
siderable might  be  done  for  him  by  subscription  ;  it  could 
not  fail  if  I  carried  the  list,  I'll  undertake  to  set  down  a 
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brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  House, 
at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  William.  And,  after  all,  it's  more  than  probable,  Sir, 
he  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  patronage. 

Lofty.  Then,  Madam,  what  can  we  do  ?  You  know  I 
never  make  promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or  twice  tried  to 
do  something  with  him  in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  I 
often  told  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  the  man  was 
utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  William.  His  uncle !  then  that  gentleman,  I  suppose, 
is  a  particular  friend  of  yours  ? 

Lofty.  Meaning  me,  Sir  ? — Yes,  Madam,  as  I  often  said, 
"  My  dear  Sir  William,  you  are  sensible  I  would  do  any 
thing,  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  goes,  to  serve  your  family  : 
but  what  can  be  done  ?  there's  no  procuring  first-rate 
places  for  ninth-rate  abilities." 

Miss  Richland.  I  have  heard  of  Sir  William  Honeywood  ; 
he's  abroad  in  employment :  he  confided  in  your  judgment, 
I  suppose  ? 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  Madam,  I  believe  Sir  William  had 
some  reason  to  confide  in  my  judgment — one  little  reason, 
perhaps. 

Miss  Richland.  Pray,  Sir,  what  was  it  ? 

Lofty.  Why.  Madam — but  let  it  ge  no  farther, — it  was 
I  procured  him  his  place. 

Sir  William.  Did  you,  Sir  ? 

Lofty.  Either  you  or  I,  Sir. 

Miss  Richland.  This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind  indeed. 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure  ;  he  had  some  amusing 
qualities ;  no  man  was  fitter  to  be  a  toast-master  to  a  club, 
or  had  a  better  head. 

Miss  Richland.  A  better  head  ? 

Lofty.  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was  as  dull  as  a 
choice  spirit ;  but  hang  it,  he  was  gratefnl,  very  grateful ; 
and  gratitude  hides  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Sir  William.  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps.  His  place 
is  pretty  considerable,  I'm  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle  among  us  men  of  business. 
The  truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  William.  Dignity  of  person  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  I'm 
told  he's  much  about  my  size  and  figure,  Sir. 
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Lofty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ;  but 
then  he  wanted  a  something — a  consequence  of  form — a 
kind  of  a — I  believe  the  lady  perceives  my  meaning. 

Miss  Richland.  Oh,  perfectly !  you  courtiers  can  do  any 
thing,  I  see. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere  exchange ; 
we  do  greater  things  for  one  another  every  day.  Why,  as 
thus,  now :  Let  me  suppose  you  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  you  have  an  employment  in  you  that  I  want — 
I  have  a  place  in  me  that  you  want ;  do  me  here,  do  you 
there :  interest  of  both  sides,  few  words,  flat,  done  and 
done,  and  it's  over. 

Sir  William.  A  thought  strikes  me.  (Aside.')  Now 
you  mention  Sir  William  Honeywood,  Madam ;  and  as  he 
seems,  Sir,  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear 
he  is  arrived  from  Italy  :  I  had  it  from  a  friend  who  knows 
him  as  well  as  he  does  me,  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
information. 

Lofty.  (Aside.)  The  devil  he  is  !  If  I  had  known  that,  we 
should  not  have  been  quite  so  well  acquainted. 

Sir  William.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours,  he  can  be  of  signal  service 
to  us,  by  introducing  me  to  him  :  there  are  some  papers 
relative  to  your  affairs  that  require  despatch,  and  his 
inspection. 

Miss  Richland.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  person 
employed  in  my  affairs :  I  know  you'll  serve  us  ? 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  I  live  but  to  serve  you.  Sir 
William  shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think  proper  to 
command  it. 

Sir  William.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you  then.  Call  upon 
me — let  me  see — ay,  in  two  days. 

Sir  William.  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for 
ever. 

Lofty.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be  ;  but, 
damn  it,  that's  unfortunate.  My  Lord  G/ig's  curs'd 
Pensacola  business  comes  on  this  very  hour,  and  I'm 
engaged  to  attend — another  time 

Sir  William.  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty.  You  shall  have  it ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  letter  is 
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a  very  bad  way  of  going  to  work  ;  face  to  face,  that's  my 
way. 

Sir  William.  The  letter,  Sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Lofty.  Zounds  !  Sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me  ? 
direct  me  in  the  business  of  office  ?  Do  you  know  me, 
Sir  ?  Who  am  I  ? 

Miss  Eichland.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so 
much  his  as  mine  ;  if  my  commands — but  you  despise  my 
power. 

Lofty.  Delicate  creature!  your  commands  could  even 
control  a  debate  at  midnight :  to  a  power  so  constitutional, 
I  am  all  obedience  and  tranquillity.  He  shall  have  a 
letter :  where  is  my  secretary  ?  Dubardieu !  And  yet,  I 
protest,  I  don't  like  this  way  of  doing  business.  I  think 
if  I  spoke  first  to  Sir  William — But  you  will  have  it  so. 

[Exit  with  Miss  Eichland. 

Sir  William.  (Alone.)  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  This,  too,  is  one  of 
my  nephew's  hopeful  associates.  0  vanity  !  thou  constant 
deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  exalt  serve  but  to  sink 
us  !  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  employed  to  heighten 
beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom  which  they  con- 
tribute to  destroy.  I'm  not  displeased  at  this  interview  : 
exposing  this  fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it 
deserves  may  be  of  use  to  my  design  ;  at  least,  if  he  can 
reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

How  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my  nephew? 

Jarvis.  At  his  wit's  end,  I  believe  :  he's  scarce  gotten 
out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running  his  head  into  another. 

Sir  William.  How  so  ? 

Jarvis.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the 
bailiffs,  and  now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and  nail,  in 
assisting  old  Croaker's  son  to  patch  up  a  clandestine 
match  with  the  young  lady  that  passes  in  the  house  for  his 
sister. 

Sir  William.  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  any  body  but  himself.  The  young  couple, 
it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland  ;  and  he  supplies 
them  with  money  for  the  journey. 
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Sir  William.  Money !  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others, 
who  has  scarce  any  for  himself  ? 

Jarvis.  Why,  there  it  is :  he  has  no  money,  that's  true ; 
but  then,  as  he  never  said  No  to  any  request  in  his  life,  he 
has  given  them  a  bill,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a 
merchant  in  the  city,  which  I  am  to  get  changed ;  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  them  to  Scotland 
myself. 

Sir  William.  How ! 

Jarvis.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to  take 
a  different  road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to  call  upon  an 
uncle  of  his  that  lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare 
a  place  for  their  reception  when  they  return  ;  so  they  have 
borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as  the  properest  person  to 
attend  the  young  lady  down. 

Sir  William.  To  the  land  of  matrimony !  A  pleasant 
journey,  Jarvis. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  but  I'm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues  on't. 

Sir  William.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  fatiguing, 
than  you  imagine.  I  know  but  too  much  of  the  young 
lady's  family  and  connections,  whom  I  have  seen  abroad. 
I  have  also  discovered  that  Miss  Richland  is  not  indifferent 
to  my  thoughtless  nephew ;  and  will  endeavour,  though  I 
fear  in  vain,  to  establish  that  connection.  But,  come,  the 
letter  I  wait  for  must  be  almost  finished;  I'll  let  you 
farther  into  my  intentions  in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE. — CROAKER'S  HOUSE. 
Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for  running 
my  head  into  such  defiles,  as  nothing  but  a  genius  like  my 
own  could  draw  me  from.  I  was  formerly  contented  to 
husband  out  my  places  and  pensions  with  some  degree  of 
frugality ;  but,  curse  it,  of  late  I  have  given  away  the  whole 
Court  Register  in  less  time  than  they  could  print  the  title 
page ;  yet,  hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at  a 
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fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  nothing. 
Ha !  Honeywood  here  before  me.  Could  Miss  Kichland 
have  set  him  at  liberty  ? 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again.  I  find 
my  concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your  unfortunate 
affairs.  I  had  put  things  in  a  train  to  do  your  business  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended  doing. 

Honeywood.  It  was  unfortunate,  indeed,  Sir.  But  what 
adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  while  you  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  my  misfortune,  I  myself  continue  still  a 
stranger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lofty.  How  !  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you  ? 

Honeywood.  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

Lofty.  Inquire. 

Honeywood.  I  have;  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that  he 
chooses  to  remain  concealed,  and  that  all  inquiry  must  be 
fruitless. 

Lofty.  Must  be  fruitless  ? 

Honeywood.  Absolutely  fruitless. 

Lofty.  Sure  of  that  ? 

Honeywood.  Very  sure. 

Lofty.  Then  I'll  be  damn'd  if  you  shall  ever  know  it- 
from  me. 

Honeywood.  How,  Sir? 

Lofty.  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you  think  my 
rent-roll  very  considerable,  and  that  I  have  vast  sums  of 
money  to  throw  away  ?  I  know  you  do.  The  world,  to  be 
sure,  says  such  things  of  me. 

Honeywood.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stranger 
to  your  generosity.  But  where  does  this  tend  ? 

Lofty.  To  nothing — nothing  in  the  world.  The  town, 
to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as  me  the  subject 
of  conversation,  has  asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronized 
a  man  of  merit. 

Honeywood.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary,  even 
from  yourself. 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honeywood  ;  and  there  are  instances  to  the 
contrary,  that  you  shall  never  hear  from  myself. 
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Honeywood.  Ha !  dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but  one 
question. 

Lofty.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ;  I  say,  Sir,  ask  me  no 
questions ;  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  answer  them. 

Honeywood.  I  will  ask  no  farther.  My  friend !  my 
benefactor !  it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  freedom — for  honour.  Yes,  thou  worthiest  of  men, 
from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  but  was  afraid  to 
return  thanks;  which  if  undeserved,  might  seem  re- 
proaches. 

Lofty.  I  protest  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood  :  you  treat  me  very  cavalierly.  I  do  assure  you,  Sir 
— Blood  !  Sir,  can't  a  man  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  his  own  feelings  without  all  this  parade  ? 

Honeywood.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  action 
that  adds  to  your  honour.  Your  looks,  your  air,  your 
manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it,  Sir !  torture  itself,  Sir,  shall  never 
bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  have  admitted 
you  upon  terms  of  friendship.  Don't  let  us  fall  out ;  make 
me  happy,  and  let  this  be  buried  in  oblivion.  You  know 
I  hate  ostentation  ;  you  know  I  do.  Come,  come,  Honey- 
wood,  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a  friend,  and  not  a 
patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no  kind  of  distance  between 
us.  Come,  come,  you  and  I  must  be  more  familiar— 
indeed  we  must. 

Honeywood.  Heavens !  Can  I  ever  repay  such  friend- 
ship ?  Is  there  any  way  ?  Thou  best  of  men,  can  I  ever 
return  the  obligation  ? 

Lofty.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle !  But  I  see  your 
heart  is  labouring  to  be  grateful.  You  shall  be  grateful. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint  you. 

Honeywood.  How  ?  teach  me  the  manner.  Is  there  any 
way? 

Lofty.  From  this  moment  you're  mine.  Yes,  my  friend, 
you  shall  know  it — I'm  iu  love. 

Honeywood.  And  can  I  assist  you  ? 

Lofty.  Nobody  so  well. 

Honeywood.  In  what  manner?  I'm  all  impatience. 

Lofty.  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Honeywood.  And  to  whom  shall  I  speak  in  your  favour  ? 
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Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great  interest,  I 
assure  you :  Miss  Richland. 

Honeywood.  Miss  Eichland ! 

Lofty.  Yes,  Miss  Richland.  She  has  struck  the  blow,  up 
to  the  hilt  in  my  bosom,  by  Jupiter ! 

Honeywood.  Heavens  !  was  ever  any  thing  more  unfor- 
tunate ?  It  is  too  much  to  be  endured. 

Lofty.  Unfortunate,  indeed  !  And  yet  I  can  endure  it, 
till  you  have  opened  the  affair  to  her  for  me.  Between  our- 
selves, I  think  she  likes  me.  I'm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I 
think  she  does. 

Honeywood.  Indeed  !  But,  do  you  know  the  person  you 
apply  to  ? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine  :  that's 
enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the  success  of  my 
passion.  I'll  say  no  more,  let  friendship  do  the  rest.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  if  at  any  time  my  little  interest  can 
be  of  service — but,  hang  it,  I'll  make  no  promises:  you 
know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  No  apologies, 
my  friend,  I'll  not  be  answered;  it  shall  be  so.  [Exit. 

Honeywood.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man !  He 
little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too ;  and  with  such  an  ardent 
passion  !  But  then  it  was  ever  but  a  vain  and  hopeless 
one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution  !  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Love,  friendship  ;  a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  friend  ! 
Love  that  has  been  my  tormentor ;  a  friend,  that  has  per- 
haps distressed  himself  to  serve  me.  It  shall  be  so.  Yes, 
I  will  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert 
all  my  influence  in  his  favour.  And  yet  to  see  her  in  the 
possession  of  another ! — Insupportable !  But  then  to 
betray  a  generous,  trusting  friend  ! — Worse,  worse  !  Yes, 
I'm  resolved.  Let  me  but  be  the  instrument  of  their 
happiness,  and  then  quit  a  country,  where  I  must  for  ever 
despair  of  finding  my  own.  [Exit. 

Enter  Olivia,  and  Garnet,  who  carries  a  milliner's  box. 

Olivia.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over.  No 
news  of  Jarvis  yet  ?  I  believe  the  old  peevish  creature 
delays  purely  to  vex  me. 

Garnet.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Madam,  I  did  hear  him  say,  n 
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little  snubbing  before  marriage  would  teach  you  to  bear  it 
the  better  afterwards. 

Olivia.  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only  to 
get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city  !  How  provoking ! 

Garnet.  I'll  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  twice  as 
much  to  do,  is  setting  off  by  this  time  from  his  inn  ;  and 
here  you  are  left  behind. 

Olivia.  Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  how- 
ever. Are  you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing,  Garnet  ? 

Garnet.  Not  a  stick,  Madam  ;  all's  here.  Yet  I  wish 
you  could  take  the  white  and  silver  to  be  married  in.  It's 
the  worst  luck  in  the  world  in  anything  but  white.  I 
knew  one  Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town,  that  was  married  in 
red ;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  the  bridegroom  and  she 
had  a  miff  before  morning. 

Olivia.  No  matter ;  I'm  all  impatience  till  we  are  out  of 
the  house. 

Garnet.  Bless  me,  Madam,  I  had  almost  forgot  the 
wedding  ring!  The  sweet  little  thing.  I  don't  think  it 
would  go  on  my  little  finger.  And  what  if  I  put  in  a 
gentleman's  nightcap,  in  case  of  necessity,  Madam  ? — But 
here's  Jarvis. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

Olivia.  0  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last !  We  have  been 
ready  this  half  hour.  Now  let's  be  going.  Let  us  fly  ! 

Jarvis.  Ay,  to  Jericho ;  for  we  shall  have  no  going  to 
Scotland  this  bout,  I  fancy. 

Olivia.  How!  what's  the  matter? 

Jarvis.  Money,  money  is  the  matter,  Madam.  We  have 
got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do  you  send  me  of  your 
fool's  errand  for?  My  master's  bill  upon  the  city  is  not 
worth  a  rush.  Here  it  is ;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  up  her 
hair  with  it. 

Olivia.  Undone  !  How  could  Honeywood  serve  us  so  ! 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Can't  we  go  without  it  ? 

Jarvis.  Go  to  Scotland  without  money  !  To  Scotland 
without  money !  Lord,  how  some  people  understand 
geography  !  We  might  as  well  set  sail  for  Patagonia  upon 
a  cork-jacket. 

Olivia.  Such  a  disappointment !   What  a  base,  insincere 
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man  was  your  master,  to  serve  us  in  this  manner!  Is 
this  his  good-nature? 

Jarvis.  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master,  Madam.  I 
won't  bear  to  hear  any  body  talk  ill  of  him  but  myself. 

Garnet.  Bless  us  !  now  I  think  on't,  Madam,  you  need 
not  be  under  any  uneasiness  :  I  saw  Mr.  Leontine  receive 
forty  guineas  from  his  father  just  before  he  set  out,  and 
he  can't  yet  have  left  the  inn.  A  short  letter  will  reach 
him  there. 

Olivia.  Well  remembered,  Garnet;  I'll  write  imme- 
diately. How's  this  !  Bless  me,  my  hand  trembles  so,  I 
can't  write  a  word.  Do  you  write,  Garnet ;  and,  upon 
second  thought,  it  will  be  better  from  you. 

Garnet.  Truly,  Madam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly. 
I  never  was  'cute  at  my  learning.  But  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  please  you.  Let  me  see.  All  out  of  my  own  head,  I 
suppose  ? 

Olivia.  Whatever  you  please. 

Garnet  (Writing.)  "Muster  Croaker" — Twenty  guineas, 
Madam  ? 

Olivia.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Garnet.  "At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  called  for.— Ex- 
pedition— Will  be  blown  up — All  of  a  flame — Quick, 
dispatch — Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love." — I  conclude  it, 
Madam,  with  Cupid :  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter  end  like 
poetry. 

Olivia.  Well,  well,  what  you  please,  any  thing.  But 
how  shall  we  send  it  ?  I  can  trust  none  of  the  servants 
of  this  family. 

Garnet.  Odso,  Madam,  Mr.  Honeywood's  butler  is  in  the 
next  room  :  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man ;  he'll  do  anything  for 
me. 

Jarvis.  He  !  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some 
blunder.  He's  drunk  and  sober  ten  times  a-day. 

Olivia.  No  matter.  Fly,  Garnet :  any  body  we  can  trust 
will  do.  [Exit  Garnet.']  Well,  Jarvis,  now  we  can  have 
nothing  more  to  interrupt  us.  You  may  take  up  the 
things,  and  carry  them  on  to  the  inn.  Have  you  no  hands, 
Jarvis  ? 

Jarvis.  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You  that  are  going 
to  be  married  think  things  can  never  be  done  too  fast ;  but 
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we,  that  are  old,  and  know  what  we  are  about,  must  elope 
methodically,  Madam. 

Olivia,.  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be  done 
over  again 

Jarvis.  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten  times 
over. 

Olivia.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?  If  you  knew  how  un- 
happy they  make  me 

Jarvis.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt :  I  was  once  just  as 
unhappy  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  myself.  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  about  that 

Olivia.  A  story !  when  I  am  all  impatience  to  be  away. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature  ! 

Jarvis.  Well,  Madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we  will 
march  ;  that's  all.  Though,  odds-bobs,  we  have  still  for- 
got one  thing  we  should  never  travel  without, — a  case  of 
good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shaving-powder.  But  no 
matter,  I  believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the 
way.  (Going.) 

Enter  Garnet. 

Garnet.  Undone,  undone,  Madam !  Ah,  Mr.  Jarvis,  you 
said  right  enough.  As  sure  as  death,  Mr.  Honey  wood's 
rogue  of  a  drunken  butler  dropped  the  letter  before  he 
went  ten  yards  from  the  door.  There's  old  Croaker  has 
just  picked  it  up,  and  is  this  moment  reading  it  to  himself 
in  the  hall. 

Olivia.  Unfortunate  !  we  shall  be  discovered. 

Garnet.  No,  Madam ;  don't  be  uneasy :  he  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure  he  looks  as  if  he 
was  broke  loose  from  Bedlam  about  it,  but  he  can't  find 
what  it  means  for  all  that.  O  lud,  he  is  coming  this  way 
all  in  the  horrors ! 

Olivia.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant,  for 
fear  he  should  ask  farther  questions.  In  the  meantime, 
Garnet,  do  you  write  and  send  off  just  such  another. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croal-er.  Death  and  destruction ! .  Are  all  the  horrors 
of  air,  fire,  and  water,  to  be  levelled  only  at  me  ?  Am  I 
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only  to  be  singled  out  for  gunpowder-plots,  combustibles, 
and  conflagration  ?  Here  it  is  —  an  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  "  To  Muster  Croaker,  these  with 
speed."  Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction:  all  in  the 
genuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  the  devil. 
"  With  speed."  Oh,  confound  your  speed !  But  let  me 
read  it  once  more.  (Heads.}  "Muster  Croaker,  as  sone 
as  yoew  see  this,  leve  twenty  gunnes  at  the  bar  of  the 
Talboot  tell  caled  for,  or  yoew  and  yower  experetion  will 
be  al  blown  up."  Ah,  but  too  plain  !  Blood  and  gun- 
powder in  every  line  of  it.  Blown  up  !  murderous  dog ! 
All  blown  up  !  Heavens  !  what  have  I  and  my  poor  family 
done,  to  be  all  blown  up  ?  (Reads.}  "  Our  pockets  are 
low,  and  money  we  must  have."  Ay,  there's  the  reason ; 
they'll  blow  us  up,  because  they  have  got  low  pockets. 
(Beads.}  "It  is  but  a  short  time  you  have  to  consider ;  for 
if  this  takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly  be  all  of  a  flame." 
Inhuman  monsters  !  blow  us  up,  and  then  burn  us  !  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it.  (Reads.} 
"Make  quick  dispatch,  and  so  no  more  at  present.  But 
may  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  Love,  go  with  you  wherever 
you  go."  The  little  god  of  love  !  Cupid,  the  little  god  of 
love,  go  with  me ! — Go  you  to  the  devil,  you  and  your  little 
Cupid  together.  I'm  so  frightened,  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm  treading  on 
lighted  matches,  blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gun- 
powder. They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the  clouds. 
Murder !  We  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds ;  we  shall  be 
all  burnt  in  our  beds  ! 1 

Enter  Miss  Ricliland. 

Miss  Richland.  Lord,  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Croaker.  Murder's  the  matter.     We  shall  be  all  blown 
up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 
Miss  Richland.  I  hope  not,  Sir. 

1  It  was  in  the  reading  of  this  letter  that  Shuter  made  the  great  hit 
of  the  piece.  Boswell  says  ('Life  of  Johnson,'  i.,  250,  iii.,  38,  Bohn's 
edition)  that  Goldsmith  admitted  he  had  taken  the  character  of  Croaker 
from  Johnson's  Suspirius  in  the  'Rambler;'  but  he  may  have  taken 
it  from  his  own  desponding  philosopher  in  the  '  Citizen  of  the  World,' 
No.  XCII  — ED. 

II.  O 
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Croaker.  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  Madam,  when 
I  have  a  certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand  ?  Will  nothing 
alarm  my  family  ?  Sleeping  and  eating — sleeping  and 
eating  is  the  only  work  from  morning  till  night  in  my 
house.  My  insensible  crew  could  sleep  though  rocked  by 
an  earthquake,  and  fry  beef-steaks  at  a  volcano. 

Miss  Richland.  But,  Sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
often  already  ;  we  have  nothing  but  earthquakes,  famines, 
plagues,  and  mad  dogs,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
You  remember,  Sir,  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  you 
assured  us  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers  to  poison  us 
in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  family  a  week  upon 
potatoes. 

Croaker.  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for  them.  But 
why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with  a  girl,  when  I  should  be 
facing  the  enemy  without  ?  Here,  John,  Nicodemus, 
search  the  house.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to  see  if  there  be 
any  combustibles  below ;  and  above,  in  the  apartments, 
that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all 
the  fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out  in 
the  yard,  to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Richland.  (Alone.}  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this  ? 
Yet  why  should  I  enquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this 
manner  almost  every  day.  But  Honey  wood  has  desired  an 
interview  with  me  in  private.  What  can  he  mean  ?  or 
rather,  what  means  this  palpitation  at  his  approach  ?  It 
is  the  first  time  he  ever  showed  any  thing  in  his  conduct 
that  seemed  particular.  Sure  he  cannot  mean  to — but  he's 
here. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honeywood.  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview,  Madam, 
before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted 

Miss  Richland.  Indeed  ! — leaving  town,  Sir  ? 

Honeyivood.  Yes,  Madam  ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I  have 
presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this  interview,  in 
order  to  disclose  something  which  our  long  friendship 
prompts.  And  yet  my  fears 

Miss  Richland.  His  fears  !  what  are  his  fears  to  mine  ! 
(Aside.)  We  have,  indeed,  been  long  acquainted,  Sir ; 
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very  long.  If  I  remember,  our  first  meeting  was  at  the 
French  ambassador's.  Do  you  recollect  how  you  were 
pleased  to  rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there  ? 

Honeywood.  Perfectly,  Madam :  I  presumed  to  reprove 
you  for  painting ;  but  your  warmer  blushes  soon  convinced 
the  company  that  the  colouring  was  all  from  nature. 

Miss  Richland.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it,  in  your  good- 
natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  compliment  to  myself.  In 
the  same  manner,  you  danced  that  night  with  the  most 
awkward  woman  in  company,  because  you  saw  nobody  else 
would  take  her  out. 

Honeywood.  Yes  ;  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night,  by 
dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in  company,  whom  every 
body  wished  to  take  out. 

Miss  Richland.  Well,  sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I  fear 
your  judgment  has  since  corrected  the  errors  of  a  first  im- 
pression. We  generally  show  to  most  advantage  at  first. 
Our  sex  are  like  poor  tradesmen,  that  put  all  their  best 
goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honeywood.  The  first  impression,  Madam,  did  indeed 
deceive  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  woman  with  all  the  faults 
of  conscious  nattered  beauty  :  I  expected  to  find  her  vain 
and  insolent.  But  every  day  has  since  taught  me,  that  it 
is  possible  to  possess  sense  without  pride,  and  beauty 
without  affectation. 

Miss  Richland.  This,  Sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with 
Mr.  Honeywood ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  he 
thus  attempts  to  increase  that  vanity  which  his  own  lessons 
have  taught  me  to  despise. 

Honeywood.  I  ask  pardon,  Madam.  Yet,  from  our  long 
friendship,  I  presumed  I  might  have  some  right  to  offer, 
without  offence,  what  you  may  refuse  without  offending. 

Miss  Richland.  Sir !  I  beg  you'd  reflect :  though  I  fear, 
I  shall  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of  yours, 
yet  you  may  be  precipitate  :  consider,  Sir. 

Honeywood.  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  plead  the 
cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves — don't  be  alarmed, 
Madam — who  loves  you  with  the  most  ardent  passion, 
whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  in  you 

Miss  Richland.  I  fear,  Sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you 
mean,  by  this  description  of  him. 
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Honeywood.  Ah,  Madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points 
him  out;  though  he  should  be  too  humble  himself  to 
urge  his  pretensions,  or  you  too  modest  to  understand 
them. 

Miss  Richland.  Well,  it  would  be  affectation  any  longer 
to  pretend  ignorance;  and  I  will  own,  Sir,  I  have  long 
been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  It  was  but  natural  to  wish 
to  make  his  heart  mine,  as  he  seemed  himself  ignorant  of 
its  value. 

Honeywood.  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  (Aside.}  I 
find,  Madam,  you're  already  sensible  of  his  worth,  his 
passion.  How  happy  is  my  friend  to  be  the  favourite  of 
one  with  such  sense  to  distinguish  merit,  and  such  beauty 
to  reward  it ! 

Miss  Richland.  Your  friend,  Sir  !    What  friend  ? 

Honeywood.  My  best  friend — ray  friend  Mr.  Lofty, 
Madam. 

Miss  Richland.  He,  Sir ! 

Honeyivood.  Yes,  he,  Madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what  your 
warmest  wishes  might  have  formed  him ;  and  to  his  other 
qualities  he  adds  that  of  the  most  passionate  regard  for 
you. 

Miss  Richland.  Amazement ! — No  more  of  this,  I  beg 
you,  Sir. 

Honeyivood.  I  see  your  confusion,  Madam,  and  know  how 
to  interpret  it.  And,  since  I  so  plainly  read  the  language 
of  your  heart,  shall  I  make  my  friend  happy,  by  communi- 
cating your  sentiments  ? 

Miss  Richland.  By  no  means. 

Honeyivood.  Excuse  me,  I  must ;  I  know  you  desire  it. 

Miss  Ricliland.  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you,  that  you 
wrong  niy  sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I  first  applied 
to  your  friendship,  I  expected  advice  and  assistance ;  but 
now,  Sir,  I  see  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  happiness  from 
him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of  his  own  ;  and 
that  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship  who  ceases  to  be  a 
friend  to  himself.  [Exit. 

Honeyivood.  How  is  this  !  She  has  confessed  she  loved 
him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  displeasure.  Can  I 
have  done  any  thing  to  reproach  myself  with  ?  No ;  I 
believe  not :  yet,  after  all,  these  things  should  not  be  done 
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by  a  third  person :  I  should  have  spared  her  confusion. 
My  friendship  carried  me  a  little  too  far. 

Enter  Croaker,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  And  so,  my  dear,  it's  your 
supreme  wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  upon  this 
occasion  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 

Croaker  (Mimicking.')  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  And  so,  my  dear, 
it's  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better  consolation? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Positively,  my  dear :  what  is  this  incen- 
diary stuff  and  trumpery  to  me  ?  Our  house  may  travel 
through  the  air  like  the  house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care, 
if  I  am  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Croaker.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  converted  into  a 
house  of  correction  for  your  benefit.  Have  we  not  every 
thing  to  alarm  us  ?  Perhaps  this  very  moment  the  tragedy 
is  beginning ! 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  them  the  money  they  want, 
and  have  done  with  them. 

Croaker.  Give  them  1113'-  money !— And  pray,  what  right 
have  they  to  my  money  ? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  And  pray,  what  right,  then,  have  you  to 
my  good-humour  ? 

Croaker.  And  so  your  good-humour  advises  me  to  part 
with  my  money  ?  Why,  then,  to  tell  your  good-humour  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  I'd  sooner  part  with  my  wife.  Here's 
Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what  he'll  say  to  it.  My  dear  Honey- 
wood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door. 
It  will  freeze  you  with  terror  ;  and  yet  lovey  here  can  read 
it — can  read  it,  and  laugh. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Croaker.  If  he  does,  I'll  suffer  to  be  hanged  the  next 
minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood ;  is  there  any 
thing  more  foolish  than  my  husband's  fright  upon  this 
occasion  ? 

Honeywood.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  Madam ; 
but,  doubtless,  the  greatness  of  his  terrors  now  will  but 
invite  them  to  renew  their  villainy  another  time. 
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Mrs..  Croaker.  I  told  you,  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croaker.  How,  Sir  !  Do  you  maintain  that  I  should  lie 
down  under  such  an  injury,  and  show,  neither  by  my  fears1 
uor  complaints,  that  I  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  in  me  ? 

Honeywood.  Pardon  me,  Sir.  You  ought  to  make  the 
loudest  complaints,  if  you  desire  redress.  The  surest  way 
to  have  redress,  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

CroaJcer.  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing  off  cur 
fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Honeywood.  What  is  the  best,  Madam,  few  can  say  ; 
but  I'll  maintain  it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Croaker.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  the  best 
way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  not  wait  till  he 
plunders  us  in  our  very  bed-chamber. 

Honeywood.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  best,  that — that's  a  very 
wise  way  too. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  than 
to  double  our  distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  every  low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl  ten 
words  of  wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us  ? 

Honeywood.  Without  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croaker.  How  !  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  to  despise 
the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the  snake  ? 

Honeywood.  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croaker.  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion  ? 

Honeywood.  Entirely. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  And  you  reject  mine  ? 

Honeywood.  Heavens  forbid,  Madam  !  No :  sure  no 
reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yours.  We  ought  cer- 
tainly to  despise  malice  if  we  cannot  oppose  it,  and  not 
make  the  incendiary's  pen  as  fatal  to  our  repose  as  the 
highwayman's  pistol. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Oh,  then  you  think  I'm  quite  right  ? 

Honeywood.  Perfectly  right. 

Croaker.  A  plague  of  plagues,  we  can't  be  both  right.  I 
ought  to  be  sorry,  or  I  ought  to  be  glad.  My  hat  must 
be  on  my  head,  or  my  hat  must  be  off. 

1  Th«  earliest  editions  have  "  tears  or  complaints." — ED. 
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Mrs.  Croaker.  Certainly,  in  two  opposite  opinions,  if  one 
be  perfectly  reasonable,  the  other  can't  be  perfectly 
right. 

Honeywood.  And  why  may  not  both  be  right,  Madam  ? 
Mr.  Croaker  in  earnestly  seeking  redress,  and  you  in  wait- 
ing the  event  with  good  humour  ?  Pray,  let  me  see  the 
letter  again.  I  have  it.  This  letter  requires  twenty 
guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  Inn.  If  it  be 
indeed  an  incendiary  letter,  what  if  you  and  I,  sir,  go 
there  ;  and  when  the  writer  comes  to  be  paid  his  expected 
booty,  seize  him  ? 

Croaker.  My  dear  friend,  it's  the  very  thing — the  very 
thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall  plant  your- 
self in  ambush  near  the  bar ;  burst  out  upon  the  miscreant 
like  a  masked  battery  ;  extort  a  confession  at  once,  and  so 
hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honeywood.  Yes  ;  but  I  would  not  choose  to  exercise  too 
much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  Sir,  that  crimes  generally 
punish  themselves. 

Croaker.  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  him  a  little,  I  sup- 
pose? (Ironically.) 

Honeywood.  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croaker.  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevolence. 

Honeywood.  Well,  I  do;  but  remember  that  universal 
benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

[Exeunt  Honeywood  and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Croaker.  Yes  ;  and  my  universal  benevolence  will  hang 
the  dog,  if  he  had  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE — AN    INN. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Jarvis. 

Olivia.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  however. 
Now,  if  the  post-chaise  were  ready — • — 

Jarvis.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats  ;  and,  as 
they  are  not  going  to  be  married,  they  choose  to  take  their 
own  time. 
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Olivia.  You  are  for  ever  giving  wrong  motives  to  nay 
.impatience. 

Jarvis*  Be  as  impatient  as  you  will,  the  horses  must 
take  iheir  own  time  ;  besides,  you  don't  consider  we  have 

Sot  no   answer   from   our   fellow-traveller   yet.      If    we 
ear  nothing  from  Mr.  Leon  tine,  we  have  only  one  way 
left  us. 

Olivia   What  way  ? 
Jcrvii    The  way  home  again. 

O~*via.  Not  so.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jdrvis.  Ay;  resolutions  are  well  kept,  when  they  jump 
with  inclination.  However,  I'll  go  hasten  things  with- 
out. And  I'll  call,  too,  at  the  bar  to  see  if  any  thing  should 
be  left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  in  such  a  plaguy  hurry, 
Madam,  and  we  shall  go  the  faster,  I  promise  you. 

[Exit  Jarvis. 

Enter  Landlady. 

Landlady.  What !  Solomon,  why  don't  you  move  ? 
Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Lamb  there.  Will  nobody 
answer?  To  the  Dolphin  ;  quick.  The  Angel  has  been 
outrageous  this  half  hour.  Did  your  ladyship  call, 
Madam  ? 

Olivia.  No,  Madam. 

Landlady.  I  find  as  you're  for  Scotland,  Madam — But 
that's  no  business  of  mine  ;  married,  or  not  married, 
I  ask  no  questions.  To  be  sure  we  had  a  sweet  little 
couple  set  off  from  this  two  days  ago  for  the  same  place. 
The  gentleman,  for  a  tailor,  was,  to  be  sure,  as  fine  a 
spoken  tailor  as  ever  blew  froth  from  a  full  pot.  And 
the  young  lady  so  bashful,  it  was  near  half  an  hour 
before  we  could  get  her  to  finish  a  pint  of  rasberry 
between  us. 

Olivia.  But  this  gentleman  and  I  are  not  going  to  be 
married,  I  assure  you. 

Landlady.  May  be  not.  That's  no  business  of  mine. 
For  certain,  Scotch  marriages  seldom  turn  out  well.  There 
was,  of  my  own  knowledge,  Miss  Macfag,  that  married 
her  father's  footman.  Alack-a-day,  she  and  her  hus- 
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band    soon    parted,  and    now  keep   separate  cellars  in 
Hedge-Lane.1 

Olivia  (Aside.}  A  very  pretty  picture  of  what  lies  before 
me! 

Enter  Leontine. 

Leontine.  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety,  till  you  were  out 
of  danger,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I  could  not  help 
coming  to  see  you  set  out,  though  it  exposes  us  to  a  dis- 
covery. 

Olivia.  May  every  thing  you  do  prove  as  fortunate.  In- 
deed, Leontine,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  disappointed. 
Mr.  Honey  wood's  bill  upon  the  city  has,  it  seems,  been 
protested,  and  we  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed. 

Leontine.  How !  an  offer  of  his  own  too  !  Sure  he  could 
not  mean  to  deceive  us  ? 

Olivia.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity  ;  he  only  mistook  the 
desire  for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us  think  no 
more  of  it.  I  believe  the  post-chaise  is  ready  by  this. 

Landlady.  Not  quite  yet ;  and  begging  your  ladyship's 
pardon,  I  don't  think  your  ladyship  quite  ready  for  the 
post-chaise.  The  north  road  is  a  cold  place,  Madam.  I 
have  a  drop  in  the  house  of  as  pretty  rasberry  as  ever  was 
tipt  over  tongue.  Just  a  thimble-full  to  keep  the  wind  off 
your  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  last  couple  we  had  here, 
they  said  it  was  a  perfect  nosegay.  Ecod,  I  sent  them 
both  away  as  good-natured — Up  went  the  blinds,  round 
went  the  wheels,  and  "  Drive  away  post-boy  !  "  was  the 
word. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is  upon  the 
post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my  business  to  have 
an  eye  about  me  here.  I  think  I  know  an  incendiary's 
look ;  for  wherever  the  devil  makes  a  purchase,  he  never 
fails  to  set  his  mark.  Ha  !  who  have  we  here  ?  My  son 
and  daughter  !  What  can  they  be  doing  here  ? 

1  This  view  of  runaway  marriages  was  afterwards  amusingly  ampli- 
fied by  the  author  in  the  essay  'A  Register  of  Scotch  Marriages;'  see 
additional  essays  in  v.  iv. — ED. 
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Landlady.  I  tell  you,  Madam,  it  will  do  you  good;  I 
think  I  know  by  this  time  what's  good  for  the  north  road. 
It  's  a  raw  night,  Madam. — Sir — 

Leontine.  Not  a  drop  more,  good  Madam.  I  should  now 
take  it  as  a  greater  favour,  if  you  hasten  the  horses,  for  I 
am  afraid  to  be  seen  myself. 

Landlady.  That  shall  be  done.  Wha,  Solomon  !  are 
you  all  dead  there  ?  Wha,  Solomon,  I  say  ! 

[Exit,  bawling. 

Olivia.  Well,  I  dread  lest  an  expedition  begun  in  fear, 
should  end  in  repentance.  Every  moment  we  stay  in- 
creases our  danger,  and  adds  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leontine.  There's  no  danger,  trust  me,  my  dear  ;  there 
can  be  none.  If  Honeywood  has  acted  with  honour,  and 
kept  my  father,  as  he  promised,  in  employment  till  we  are 
out  of  danger  nothing  can  interrupt  our  journey. 

Olivia.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  sincerity, 
and  even  his  desires  to  serve  us.  My  fears  are  from  your 
father's  suspicions.  A  mind  so  disposed  to  be  alarmed 
without  a  cause,  will  be  but  too  ready  when  there's  a 
reason. 

Leontine.  Why,  let  him,  when  we  are  out  of  his  power. 
But  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  dread 
his  resentment.  His  repining  temper,  as  it  does  no  manner 
of  injury  to  himself,  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others. 
He  only  frets  to  keep  himself  employed,  and  scolds  for  his 
private  amusement. 

Olivia.  I  don't  know  that ;  but  I'm  sure,  on  some  occa- 
sions, it  makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croaker.  (Discovering  himself.)  How  does  he  look  now  ? 
— How  does  he  look  now  ? 

Olivia.  Ah ! 

Leontine.  Undone  ! 

Croaker.  How  do  I  look  now?  Sir,  I  am  your  very 
humble  servant.  Madam,  I  am  yours  !  What !  you  are 
going  off,  are  you  ?  Then,  first,  if  you  please,  take  a  word 
or  two  from  me  with  you  before  you  go.  Tell  me  first 
where  you  are  going  ;  and  when  you  have  told  me  that, 
perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as  I  did  before. 

Leon^ine.  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase 
your  displeasure,  without  adding  to  your  information. 
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Croaker.  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy :  and 
you  too,  good  Madam,  what  answer  have  you  got  ?  Eh  ! 
(A  cry  without,  "  Stop  Mm")  I  think  I  heard  a  noise. 
My  friend  Honeywood,  without — has  he  seized  the  incen- 
diary ?  Ah,  no,  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leontine.  Houeywood  without !  Then,  Sir,  it  was  Mr. 
Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither  ? 

Croaker.  No,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood  conducted  me 
hither. 

Leontine.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Croaker.  Possible  !  Why,  he's  in  the  house  now,  Sir  ; 
more  anxious  about  me  than  my  own  son,  Sir. 

Leontine.  Then,  Sir,  he's  a  villain. 

Croaker.  How,  sirrah  !  a  villain,  because  he  takes  most 
care  of  your  father  ?  I'll  not  bear  it.  I  tell  you,  I'll  not 
bear  it.  Honeywood  is  a  friend  to  the  family,  and  I'll 
have  him  treated  as  such. 

Leontine.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it  de- 
serves. 

Croaker.  Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly  he 
entered  into  my  griefs,  and  pointed  out  the  means  to  de- 
tect them,  you  would  love  him  as  I  do.  (A  cry  without, 
"  Stop  him.")  Tire  and  fury!  they  have  seized  the  incen- 
diary :  they  have  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in  view.  Stop 
him  !  stop  an  incendiary  !  a  murderer !  stop  him !  [Exit. 

Olivia.  Oh,  my  terrors  !  What  can  this  new  tumult 
mean? 

Leontine.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  sincerity.  But  we  shall  have  satisfaction  :  he  shall 
give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Olivia.  It  must  not  be,  my  Leontine,  if  you  value  my 
esteem  or  my  happiness.  Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us  not 
add  guilt  to  our  misfortunes  :  consider  that  our  innocence 
will  shortly  be  all  that  we  have  left  us.  You  must  forgive 
him. 

Leontine.  Forgive  him  !  Has  he  not  in  every  instance 
betrayed  us  ?  Forced  me  to  borrow  money  from  him, 
which  appears  a  mere  trick  to  delay  us  ;  promised  to  keep 
my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  here 
brought  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ! 

Olivia.  Don't  be  precipitate.     We  may  yet  be  mistaken. 
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Enter  Postboy,  dragging  in  Jarvis ;  Honcyivood  entering 
soon  after. 

Postboy.  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough.  Here 
is  the  incendiary  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the  reward ;  I'll 
take  my  oath  I  saw  him  ask  for  the  money  at  the  bar,  and 
then  run  for  it. 

Honeywood.  Come,  bring  him  along.  Let  us  see  him. 
Let  him  learn  to  blush  for  his  crimes.  (Discovering  his 
mistake.')  Death  !  what's  here  ?  Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia  ! 
What  can  all  this  mean  ? 

Jarvis.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means  :  that  I  was  an 
old  fool,  and  that  you  are  my  master — that's  all. 

Honeywood.  Confusion ! 

Leontine.  Yes,  Sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word  with 
me.  After  such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you  can  venture 
to  see  the  man  you  have  injured. 

Honeywood.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my  ho- 
nour  

Leontine.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  and  do  not  continue 
to  aggravate  baseness  by  hypocrisy.  I  know  you,  Sir,  I 
know  you. 

Honeywood.  Why  won't  you  hear  me  !  By  all  that's 
just,  I  knew  not 

Leontine.  Hear  you,  Sir  !  to  what  purpose  ?  I  now  see 
through  all  your  low  arts  ;  your  ever  complying  with 
every  opinion ;  your  never  refusing  any  request ;  your 
friendship,  as  common  as  a  prostitute's  favours,  and  as 
fallacious ;  all  these,  Sir,  have  long  been  contemptible  to 
the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so  to  me. 

Honeywood.  Ha  !  contemptible  to  the  world  !  That 
reaches  me.  ( Aside.) 

Leontine.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  professions, 
I  now  find  were  only  allurements  to  betray  ;  and  all  your 
seeming  regret  for  their  consequences,  only  calculated  to 
cover  the  cowardice  of  your  heart.  Draw,  villain  ! 

Enter  Croaker,  out  of  breath. 

CroaJcer.  Where  is  the  villain?  Where  is  the  incen- 
diary ?  (Seizing  the  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the  dog ; 
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he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face.  Come,  you  dog,  confess ; 
confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Postboy.  Zounds  !  master,  what  do  you  throttle  me  for  ? 

Croaker.  (Beating  him.)  Dog,  do  you  resist  ?  do  you 
resist? 

Postboy.  Zounds  !  master,  I'm  not  he  ;  there's  the  man 
that  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  company. 

Croaker.  How  ! 

Honeywood.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  a 
strange  mistake  here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty ;  it 
was  all  an  error — entirely  an  error  of  our  own. 

Croaker.  And  I  say,  Sir,  that  you're  in  an  error;  for 
there's  guilt  and  double  guilt,  a  plot,  a  damned  Jesuitical, 
pestilential  plot,  and  I  must  have  proof  of  it. 

Honeywood.  Do  but  hear  me. 

Croaker.  What !  you  intend  to  bring  'em  off,  I  suppose  ! 
I'll  hear  nothing. 

Honeywood.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough  to 
hear  reason. 

Olivia.  Excuse  me. 

Honeywood.  Good  Jarvis,  let  me  then  explain  it  to  you. 

Jarvis.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing  is 
done? 

Honeyivood.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice  ?  (To  the 
Postboy.}  My  good  friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  surprised 
when  I  assure  you 

Postboy.  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but  a 
good  beating. 

Croaker.  Come  then  you,  Madam  ;  if  you  ever  hope  for 
any  favour  or  forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely  all  you  know 
of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Unhappily,  Sir,  I'm  but  too  much  the  cause  of 
your  suspicions  :  You  see  before  you,  Sir,  one  that,  with 
false  pretences,  has  stept  into  your  family  to  betray  it ; 
not  your  daughter 

Croaker.  Not  my  daughter  ! 

Olivia.  Not  your  daughter — but  a  mean  deceiver — who 
— support  me,  I  cannot 

Honeywood.  Help!  she's  going;  give  her  air. 
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Croaker.  Ay,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the  air;  I 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  whosesoever  daughter 
she  may  be — not  so  bad  as  that  neither. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Croaker. 

Yes,  yes,  all's  out ;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair.  My  son 
is  either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he 
imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so  ;  and  yet 
I  don't  find  it  afflicts  me  so  much  as  one  might  think. 
There's  the  advantage  of  fretting  away  our  misfortunes 
beforehand, — we  never  feel  them  when  they  come. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Sir  William. 

Sir  William.  But  how  do  you  know,  Madam,  that  my 
nephew  intends  setting  off  from  this  place  ? 

Miss  Richland.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to  this 
inn,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his  intending  to  leave  the 
kingdom  suggested  the  rest.  But  what  do  I  see  ?  my 
guardian  here  before  us  !  Who,  my  dear  Sir,  could  have 
expected  meeting  you  here  ?  To  what  accident  do  we  owe 
this  pleasure  ? 

Croaker.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

Miss  Richland.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come  ? 

Croaker.  To  play  the  fool. 

Miss  Richland.  But  with  whom  ? 

Croaker.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

Miss  Richland.  Explain. 

Croaker.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here,  to  do 
nothing  now  I  am  here  ;  and  my  son  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, to  I  don't  know  who,  that  is  here.  So  now  you  are 
as  wise  as  I  am. 

Miss  Richland.  Married  !  to  whom,  Sir  ? 

Croaker.  To  Olivia,  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her  to  be  ; 
but  who  the  devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter  she  is,  I  know 
no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Sir  William.  Then,  Sir,  I  can  inform  you  ;  and,  though 
a  stranger,  yet  you  shall  find  me  a  friend  to  your  familv. 
It  will  be  enough,  at  present,  to  assure  you,  that  both  in 
point  of  birth  and  fortune,  the  young  lady  is  at  least 
your  son's  equal.  Being  left  by  her  father,  Sir  James 
Woodville 
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Croaker.  Sir  James  Woodville !    What,  of  the  west  ? 

Sir  William.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of  a 
mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  her  for- 
tune to  himself,  she  was  sent  to  France,  under  pretence  of 
education,  and  there  every  art  was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life 
in  a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  Of  this  I  was 
informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris ;  and,  as  I  had  been 
once  her  father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate 
her  guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even  meditated  to 
rescue  her  from  his  authority,  when  your  son  stept  in 
with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  her  liberty,  and  you  a 
daughter. 

Croaker.  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my  own 
choosing,  Sir.  A  young  lady,  Sir,  whose  fortune,  by  my 
interest  with  those  that  have  interest,  will  be  double 
what  my  son  has  a  right  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  Sir? 

Sir  William.  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  know  that  you  are  deceived 
in  him.  But  step  this  way,  and  I'll  convince  you. 
(Croaker  and  Sir  William  seem  to  confer.) 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honeywood.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  out- 
rage!  Insulted  by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  begin  tc 
grow  contemptible  even  to  myself.  How  have  I  sunk,  by 
too  great  an  assiduity  to  please  !  How  have  I  overtaxed 
all  my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a  single  fool 
should  escape  me !  But  all  is  now  over :  I  have  sur- 
vived my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and 
nothing  remains  henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and 
repentance. 

Miss  Richland.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that  you  are 
setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of  your  friends?  The 
report  is,  that  you  are  quitting  England.  Can  it  be  ? 

Honeywood.  Yes,  Madam  ;  and  though  I  am  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  fallen  under  your  displeasure,  yet,  thank 
Heaven  !  I  leave  you  to  happiness — to  one  who  loves  you, 
and  deserves  your  love — to  one  who  has  power  to  procure 
you  affluence,  and  generosity  to  improve  your  enjoyment 
of  it. 
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Miss  BicJilfind.  And  are  you  sure,  Sir,  that  the  gentle- 
man you  mean  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honeywood.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it, — his  serving 
me.  He  does  indeed  deserve  the  highest  happiness,  and 
that  is  in  your  power  to  confer.  As  for  me,  weak  and 
wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged  by  all,  and  incapable  of 
serving  any,  what  happiness  can  I  find  but  in  solitude  ? 
what  hope,  but  in  being  forgotten  ? 

Miss  Bichland.  A  thousand  !  to  live  among  fi-iends  that 
esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  permitted  to 
oblige  you. 

Honeywood.  No,  Madam,  my  resolution  is  fixed.  Infe- 
riority among  strangers  is  easy;  but  among  those  that 
once  were  equals,  insupportable.  Nay,  to  show  you  how 
far  my  resolution  can  go,  I  can  now  speak  with  calmness 
of  my  former  follies,  my  vanity,  my  dissipation,  my  weak- 
ness. I  will  even  confess,  that,  among  the  number  of  my 
other  presumptions,  I  had  the  insolence  to  think  of  loving 
you.  Yes,  Madam,  while  I  was  pleading  the  passion  of 
another,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its  own.  But  it  is 
over ;  it  was  unworthy  our  friendship,  and  let  it  be  for- 
gotten. 

Miss  Hichland.  You  amaze  me ! 

Honeywood.  But  you'll  forgive  it,  I  know  you  will ;  since 
the  confession  should  not  have  come  from  me  even  now, 
but  to  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention  of — 
never  mentioning  it  more.  (Going.) 

Miss  Richland.  Stay,  Sir,  one  moment — Ha !  he  here 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  None  but  friends  ?  I  have 
followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  intelligence  ;  but 
it  goes  no  farther ;  things  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery. 
I  have  spirits  working  at  a  certain  board  ;  your  affair  at 
the  Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than — a  thousand  years. 
Mum! 

Miss  Richland.  Sooner,  Sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it  falls  into  proper 
hands,  that  know  where  to  push  and  Avhere  to  parry ;  that 
know  how  the  land  lies — eh,  Honeywood  ? 
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Miss  Richland.  It  has  fallen  into  yours. 

Lofty.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  your 
thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I  say — that's  all.  I  have  just 
had  assurances  from  Lord  Neverout,  that  the  claim  has 
been  examined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus  is  the  word, 
Madam. 

Honeywood.  But  how  ?  his  lordship  has  been  at  New- 
market these  ten  days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must  have  been 
most  damnably  mistaken.  I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  Bichland.  He  !  why,  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family 
have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month  !  it  must  certainly  be  so — Sir  Gilbert's 
letter  did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket,  so  that  he  must 
have  met  his  lordship  there  ;  and  so  it  came  about.  I  have 
his  letter  about  me ;  I'll  read  it  to  you.  (Taking  out  a 
large  bundle.}  That's  from  Paoli,  of  Corsica,  that  from  the 
Marquis  of  Squilachi. — Have  you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter 
from  Count  Poniatowski,  now  King  of  Poland  ?  Honest 
Pon ! — (Searching.')  0,  Sir,  what,  are  you  here  too  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what,  honest  friend,  if  you  have  not  absolutely  de- 
livered my  letter  to  Sir  William  Honeywood,  you  may 
return  it.  The  thing  will  do  without  him. 

Sir  William.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it ;  and  must  inform 
you,  it  was  received  with  the  most  mortifying  contempt. 

Croaker.  Contempt !  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that  mean  ? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say.  You'll  find 
it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  William.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  believe  you'll  be  amazed. 
After  waiting  some  time  in  the  antichamber — after  being 
surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by  the  passing  servants, 
I  was  at  last  assured,  that  Sir  William  Honeywood  knew 
no  such  person,  and  I  must  certainly  have  been  imposed 
upon. 

Lofty.  Good !  let  me  die  !  very  good !    Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Croaker.  Now,  for  my  life,  I  can't  find  out  half  the  good- 
ness of  it. 

Lofty.  You  can't?     Ha!  ha! 

Croaker.  No,  for  the  soul  of  me  :  I  think  it  was  as  con- 
founded a  bad  answer  as  ever  was  sent  from  one  private 
gentleman  to  another. 

ii.  P 
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Lofty.  And  so  you  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the  mes- 
sage ?  Why,  I  was  in  the  house  at  that  very  time.  Ha! 
ha  !  It  was  I  that  sent  that  very  answer  to  my  own  letter. 
Ha!  ha! 

Croaker.  Indeed !    How  ?  why  ? 

Lofty.  In  one  word,  things  between  Sir  William  and  me 
must  be  behind  the  curtain.  A  party  has  many  eyes.  He 
sides  with  Lord  Buzzard ;  I  side  with  Sir  Gilbert  Goose. 
So  that  unriddles  the  mystery. 

Croaker.  And  so  it  does,  indeed  ;  and  all  my  suspicions 
are  over. 

Lofty.  Tour  suspicions  !  What,  then,  you  have  been 
suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting,  have  you?  Mr. 
Croaker,  you  and  I  were  friends — we  are  friends  no  longer. 
Never  talk  to  me.  It's  over ;  I  say,  it's  over. 

Croaker.  As  I  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend.  It  escaped  me.  Don't  be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds  !  Sir,  but  I  am  discomposed,  and  will  be 
discomposed.  To  be  treated  thus  !  Who  am  I  ?  Was  it 
for  this  I  have  been  dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs  ?  Have 
I  been  libelled  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the  St. 
James's  ?  have  I  been  chaired  at  Wildman's,  and  a  speaker 
at  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall,  have  I  had  my  hand  to  ad- 
dresses, and  my  head  in  the  print-shops, — and  talk  to  me 
of  suspects  ? 

Croaker.  My  dear  Sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you  have 
but  asking  pardon  ? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified — Suspects  !  Who  am 
I?  To  be  used  thus  !  Have  I  paid  court  to  men  in  favour 
to  serve  my  friends,  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  William 
Honeywood,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to  me  of 
suspects  !  Who  am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I  ? 

Sir  William.  Since,  Sir,  you  are  so  pressing  for  an 
answer,  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are : — A  gentleman  as  well 
acquainted  with  politics  as  with  men  in  power ;  as  well 
acquainted  with  persons  of  fashion  as  with  modesty ;  with 
lords  of  the  Treasury  as  with  truth  ;  and,  with  all,  as  you 
are  with  Sir  William  Honeywood.  I  am  Sir  William 
Honeywood.  (Discovering  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath.) 

Croaker.  Sir  William  Honeywood  ! 

Honeywood.  Astonishment !  my  uncle  !     (Aside.) 
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Lofty.  So,  then,  my  confounded  genius  has  been  all  this 
time  only  leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  fling 
me  out  of  the  window. 

Croaker.  What,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are  these  your 
works  ?  Suspect  you  !  You,  who  have  been  dreaded  by 
the  ins  and  outs ;  you,  who  have  had  your  hand  to  ad- 
dresses, and  your  head  stuck  up  in  print-shops.  If  you 
were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head  stuck  up  in 
the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will ;  for,  by  the  lord,  it 
cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  William.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see 
how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you,  and  how 
little  Miss  Eichland  has  to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Croaker.  Ay,  Sir,  too  well  I  see  it ;  and  I  can't  but  say 
I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these  ten  days.  So  I'm  re- 
solved, since  my  son  has  placed  his  affections  on  a  lady 
of  moderate  fortune,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  choice,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty  in  helping  him 
to  a  better. 

Sir  William.  I  approve  your  resolution ;  and  here  they 
come,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your  pardon  and 
consent. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker,  Jarvis,  Leontine,  and  Olivia. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Where's  my  husband?  Come,  come, 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here  has  been  to 
tell  me  the  whole  affair ;  and  I  say,  you  must  forgive  them. 
Our  own  was  a  stolen  match,  you  know,  my  dear ;  and  we 
never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Croaker.  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so.  However,  this 
gentleman,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  has  been  beforehand 
with  you  in  obtaining  their  pardon.  So,  if  the  two  poor 
fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think  we  can  tack  them 
together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it.  (Joining  their 
hands.) 

Leontine.  How  blest,  and  unexpected!  What,  what 
can  we  say  to  such  goodness  ?  But  our  future  obedience 
shall  be  the  best  reply.  And  as  for  this  gentleman,  to 
whom  we  owe 
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Sir  William.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  interrupt  your  thanks, 
as  I  Lave  here  an  interest  that  calls  me.  (Turning  to 
Honey  wood.)  Yes,  Sir,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me ;  and  I 
own  that  a  desire  of  correcting  your  follies  led  me  hither. 
I  saw,  with  indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind  that  only 
sought  applause  from  others  ;  that  easiness  of  disposition 
which,  though  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not  courage  to 
condemn  the  wrong.  I  saw,  with  regret,  those  splendid 
errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neighbouring  duty ; 
your  charity,  that  was  but  injustice ;  your  benevolence, 
that  was  but  weakness;  and  your  friendship,  but  credulity. 
I  saw,  with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learning 
only  employed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error,  and  increase 
your  perplexities.  I  saw  your  mind  with  a  thousand 
natural  charms ;  b\it  the  greatness  of  its  beauty  served 
only  to  heighten  my  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

Honeywood.  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  Sir :  I  have  for  some 
time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your  reproaches. 
But  there  is  one  way  still  left  me.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  determined 
this  very  hour  to  quit  for  ever  a  place  where  I  have  made 
myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all,  and  to  seek  among 
strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give  strength  to  the 
mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues.1  Yet,  ere  I 
depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for  this  gentleman,  who, 
notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  has  laid  me  under 
the  most  signal  obligations.  Mr.  Lofty 

Lofty.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  resolved  upon  a  reformation 
as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin  to  find  that  the  man  who  first 
invented  the  art  of  speaking  truth,  was  a  much  cunninger 
fellow  than  I  thought  him.  And  to  prove  that  I  design 
to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I  must  now  assure  you,  that 
you  owe  your  late  enlargement  to  another ;  as,  upon  my 
soul,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any  of  the 
company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may  take  my  place: 
I'm  determined  to  resign.  [Exit. 

Honeywood.  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! 

Sir  William.  No,  Sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a  kinder, 

1  Some  think  the  idea  of  the  character  of  Honeywood,  and  also  the 

play's   name,  were  suggested  by  the  career  of  Mr.  S ,  called  the 

"  good-natured  man,"  who  figures  as  the  lover  of  the  unfortunate  game- 
stress,  Fanny  Braddock,  in  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Buau  .Nasa. — ED. 
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fairer  friend,  for  that  favour, — to  Miss  Richland.  Would 
she  complete  our  joy,  and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured 
by  her  friendship  happy  in  her  love,  I  should  then  forget 
all,  and  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of  my  dearest  kinsman 
can  make  me. 

Miss  Richland.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but  affec- 
tation to  pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I  will  own  an 
attachment,  which  I  find  was  more  than  friendship.  And 
if  my  entreaties  cannot  alter  his  resolution  to  quit  the 
country,  I  will  even  try — if  my  hand  has  not  power  to 
detain  him.  (Giving  her  hand.) 

Honeywood.  Heavens  !  how  can  I  have  deserved  all  this? 
How  express  my  happiness — my  gratitude  ?  A  moment 
like  this  overpays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Croaker.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  face;  but 
Heaven  send  we  be  all  better  this  day  three  months  ! 

Sir  William.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect  your- 
self. He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from  without,  has 
all  his  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 

Honeywood.  Yes,  Sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my 
errors:  my  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please  all  by  fearing 
to  offend  any :  my  meanness,  in  approving  folly,  lest  fools 
should  disapprove.  Henceforth,  therefore,  it  shall  be  my 
study  to  reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my  friendship 
for  true  merit ;  and  my  love  for  her  who  first  taught  me 
what  it  is  to  be  happy.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE;1 

SPOKEN    BY    MRS.    BTTLKLEY. 

As  puffing  quacks  some  caitiff  wretch  procure 
To  swear  the  pill,  or  drop,  has  wrought  a  cure ; 
Thus,  on  the  stage,  our  play-wrights  still  depend 
For  Epilogues  and  Prologues  on  some  friend, 

1  The  author,  in  expectation  of  an  Epilogue  from  a  friend  at  Oxford, 
deferred  writing  one  himself  till  the  very  last  hour.  What,  is  here 
offered,  owes  all  its  success  to  the  graceful  manner  of  the  actress  who 
spoke  it. — GOLDSMITH. 
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Who  knows  each  art  of  coaxing  up  the  town, 

And  makes  full  many  a  bitter  pill  go  down. 

Conscious  of  this,  our  bard  has  gone  about, 

And  teased  each  rhyming  friend  to  help  him  out. 

An  Epilogue  !  things  can't  go  on  without  it ! 

It  could  not  fail,  would  you  but  set  about  it. 

"  Young  man,"  cries  one,  (a  bard  laid  up  in  clover,) 

"  Alas  !  young  man,  my  writing  days  are  over ! 

Let  boys  play  tricks,  and  kick  the  straw,  not  I ; 

Your  brother  Doctor,  there,  perhaps,  may  try." 

"  What  I,  dear  Sir  ?  "  the  Doctor  interposes, 

"  What,  plant  my  thistle,  Sir,  among  his  roses  ! 

No,  no,  I've  other  contests  to  maintain ; 

To-night  I  head  our  troops  at  Warwick-Lane.1 

Go  ask  your  manager  " — "  Who,  me !    Your  pardon ; 

Those  things  are  not  our  forte  at  Covent  Garden." 

Our  author's  friends,  thus  placed  at  happy  distance, 

Give  him  good  words  indeed,  but  no  assistance. 

As  some  unhappy  wight,  at  some  new  play, 

At  the  pit  door  stands  elbowing  a  way, 

While  oft,  with  many  a  smile,  and  many  a  shrug, 

He  eyes  the  centre,  where  his  friends  sit  snug ; 

His  simpering  friends,  with  pleasure  in  their  eyes, 

Sink  as  he  sinks,  and  as  he  rises  rise : 

He  nods,  they  nod ;  he  cringes,  they  grimace ; 

But  not  a  soul  will  budge  to  give  him  place. 

Since,  then,  unhelp'd,  our  bard  must  now  conform 

"  To  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitt'less  storm," 

Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can, 

And  be  each  critic  the  Good-Natured  Man? 

1  Where  was  the  College  of  Physicians  at  that  time.     A  vignette 
view  of  the  building  adorns  vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  William  Munk's  '  Roll  of  the 
lloyal  College  of  Physicians.'     Perhaps  Goldsmith's  "  brother  Doctor" 
was  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Baker,  who,  Dr.  Mimk  records,  filled 
in  succession  many  important  offices  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  to 
whom  Goldsmith  addressed  his  '  Ueply  to  an  Invitation  to  Dinner : '  see 
Poems,  p.  93.— ED. 

2  In  the  earliest  editions  the  last  line  ran : — 

"  And  view  with  favour,  the  '  Good-Natur'd  Man.' " 
Mr.  Piozzi  has  told  the  following  story  of  Goldsmith's  demeanour  after 
the  first  performance  of  this  his  first  play  : — "  Returning  home  one  day 
from  dining  at  the  chaplain's  table,  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  told  me,  that  Dr. 
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Goldsmith  had  given  a  very  comical  and  unnecessarily  exact  recital 
there  of  his  own  feelings  when  his  play  was  hissed ;  telling  the  com- 
pany how  he  went  indeed  to  the  Literary  Club  at  night,  and  chatted 
gaily  among  his  friends  as  if  nothing  had  happened  amiss ;  that  to  im- 
press them  still  more  forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  magnanimity,  he  even 
sung  his  favourite  song  about  'an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seven- 
teen times  as  high  as  the  moon;  '  but '  all  this  while  I  was  suffering  horrid 
tortures,'  said  he, '  and  verily  believe  that  if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my 
mouth  it  would  have  strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ; 
but  I  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  and  so  they  never 
perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imagined  to  themselves  the 
anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here,  I 

burst  out  a-crying,  and  even  swore  by that  I  would  never  write 

again.'  '  All  which,  Doctor,'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd 
frankness, '  I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you  and  me ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing  about  it  foe  the  world.' "  See 
Piozzi's  'Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  1786,  p.  245. — ED. 

THE  BAILIFFS'  SCENE  (Act  III. :  see  also  Goldsmith's  Preface  to  the 
play.)  It  seems  that  this  scene,  the  one  hissed,  and  in  consequence 
omitted  after  the  first  representation,  though  printed  in  the  earliest  edi- 
tions of  the  play,  was  restored  to  the  stage  in  1773 — soon  after  the  pro- 
duction of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  Genest  records  that  on  May  3, 
1773,  the  performance  being  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Green,  the  original 
Mrs.  Hardcastle, '  The  Good-Natured  Man'  was  given  with,  "  by  par- 
ticular desire,"  the  bailiffs'  scene  "  restored."  Upon  this  occasion  Morris 
and  Quick  were  the  bailiffs,  and  Lee  Lewes  played  Lofty  for  the  "  first 
time."— ED. 
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THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 

A    COMEDY.1 

[DEDICATION.] 

TO   SAMUEL   JOHNSON,   LL.D. 

DEAE  SIB, — By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to 
you,  I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself. 
It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  public,  that  I 
have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve 
the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the 
greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impair- 
ing the  most  unaffected  piety. 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  to  thank  you  for  your  par- 
tiality to  this  performance.  The  undertaking  a  comedy, 
not  merely  sentimental,  was  very  dangerous ;  and  Mr. 
Colman,  who  saw  this  piece  in  its  various  stages,  always 
thought  it  so.2  However,  I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the 
public ;  and,  though  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  late  in 
the  season,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  sincere  friend 
And  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

1  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  was  represented  for  the  first  time,  March 
15,  1773.     It  was  very  successful,  and  became   a  stock  play.    The 
author's  friends  had  some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  name  for  it :   Gold- 
smith himself  originally  entitled  it  *  The  Old  House  a  New  Inn.' — B. 
See  Goldsmith's  essay  on  '  Sentimental  and  Laughing  Comedy,'  in  vol.  i., 
also  note  at  p.  218. — ED. 

2  On  March  4,  eleven  clays  before  the  first  performance  of  this  comedy, 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  White : — "  Goldsmith  has  a  new 
comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the  manager  [the  elder 
Colman]  predicts  ill  success.     I  hope  he  will  be  mistaken.     I  think  it 
deserves  a  very  kind  reception." — BOSWELL'S  Johnson  (Bohn's  edition), 
vol.  iiL,  p.  244. — ED. 
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DEAMATIS  PERSONS. 

[THE  CAST  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  COVENT  GARDEN 
IN  1773.] 

MEN. 

Sir  Charles  Marlow     ....  MR.  GARDNER. 

Young  Marlow  (his  son)       .         .         .  MR.  LEWES.' 

Hardcastle  ......  MR.  SHUTER. 

Hastings      .         .  .         .  MR.  DUBELLAMT. 

Tony  Lumpkin MR.  QuicK.2 

Diggory MR.  SAUNDERS. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle MRS.  GREEN. 

Miss  Hardcastle  .....  MRS.  BULKLET.* 

Miss  Neville          .....  MRS.  KNIVETON. 

Maid  .......  Miss  WILLEMS. 

Landlord,  Servants,  &c.  &c. 

1  Lee  Lewes,  also  famous  as  harlequin.    He  took  the  part  of  Young 
Marlow  on  its  being  refused  by  "  Gentleman  "  Smith.    Goldsmith  testified 
to  the  success  of  the  young  actor  by  writing  an  epilogue  for  his  benefit 
performance  :    see  it  in   the  Poems.      Lee  Lewes  also  travelled  with 
an  entertainment  of  the  '  Mathews  at  Home '  order,  and  published  his 
'  Memoirs '  in  four  volumes.     The  latter  work,  curiously  enough,  makes 
no  mention  of  Goldsmith.     Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  several  anecdotes  of 
our  author  purporting  to  be  from  these  '  Memoirs.'    These  anecdotes, 
however,  are  not  in  Lewes's  '  Memoirs,'  but  in  Cooke's  anecdotes,  pub- 
lished in  the  European  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  17,  &c. — ED. 

2  The  character  of  Tony  Lumpkin  first  made  this  actor  famous. 
Similarly,  as  in  Lee  Lewes's  case,  Quick  took  his  part  on  its  refusal  by 
the  actor  who  should  have  taken  it — Woodward,  who  spoke  the  Pro- 
logue.    For  more  concerning  John  Quick,  see  our  introductory  note  to 
'  The  Grumbler,' p.  295.— ED. 

3  Mrs.  Bulkley  was  also  the  original  Miss  Richland  in  '  The  Good- 
Natured  Man.'     See  Goldsmith's  note  on  this  actress  at  p.  213;  also  see 
the  notes  to  the  epilogues  at  the  end  of  the  present  play,  pp.  289-90. — ED. 
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PKOLOGUE. 

BY  DAVID    GAEEICK,    ESQ. 

Enter  Mr.  Woodward,  dressed  in  Ulack,  and  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

EXCUSE  me,  Sirs,  I  pray — I  can't  yet  speak — 
I'm  crying  now — and  have  been  all  the  week. 
"'Tis  not  alone  this  mourning  suit,"  good  masters: 
"  I've  that  within  "  for  which  there  are  no  plasters  ! 
Pray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  I'm  crying? 
The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-dying ! 
And  if  she  goes,  my  tears  will  never  stop ; 
For,  as  a  player,  I  can't  squeeze  out  one  drop : 
I  am  undone,  that's  all — shall  lose  my  bread — - 
I'd  rather — but  that's  nothing — lose  my  head. 
When  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  upon  the  bier, 
Shuter  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here. 
To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  Sentimentals,  will  succeed !  * 

1  In  Reed  and  Jones's  edition  of  Baker's  '  Biographia  Dramatica,' 
1812  (vol.  iii.,  p.  263),  it  is  remarked  : — "  When  this  piece  was  originally 
brought  forward,  the  taste  of  the  nation  had  sickened  with  a  preposterous 
love  for  what  was  termed  sentimental  comedy  ;  that  is  a  dramatic  com- 
position, in  which  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  which  in  a  free  country 
like  Great  Britain,  produces  such  a  diversity  of  character,  was  to  be 
superseded  by  an  unnatural  affectation  of  polished  dialogue,  in  which  the 
usages  and  singularities  of  the  multitude  were  to  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
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Poor  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents ; 

We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  Sentiments ! 

Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  spirits  up, 

We  now  and  then  take  down  a  hearty  cup. 

What  shall  we  do  ?     If  Comedy  forsake  us, 

They'll  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  will  take  us  ! 

But  why  can't  I  be  moral  ?     Let  me  try : — 

My  heart  thus  pressing — fix'd  my  face  and  eye — 

With  a  sententious  look  that  nothing  means, 

(Faces  are  blocks  in  sentimental  scenes,) 

Thus  I  begin : — "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 

"  Pleasures  seem  sweet,  but  prove  a  glass  of  bitters. 

"  When  Ign' ranee  enters,  Folly  is  at  hand : 

"  Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land. 

"  Let  not  your  virtue  trip  :  who  trips  may  stumble, 

"  And  Yirtue  is  not  Virtue,  if  she  tumble." 

I  give  it  up — morals  won't  do  for  me ; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy. 
One  hope  remains : — hearing  the  maid  was  ill, 
A  Doctor  comes  this  night  to  shoAV  his  skill : 
To  cheer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 
He,  in  Five  Draughts  prepar'd,  presents  a  potion — 
A  kind  of  magic  charm — for,  be  assur'd, 
If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cur'd : 
But  desp'rate  the  Doctor's  and  her  case  is, 
If  you  reject  the  dose,  and  make  wry  faces  ! 
This  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives, 
No  pois'nous  drugs  are  mix'd  in  what  he  gives. 
Should  he  succeed,  you'll  give  him  his  degree  j 
If  not,  within  he  will  receive  no  fee  ! 
The  College,  you,  must  his  pretensions  back, 
Pronounce  him  Regular,  or  dub  him  Quack. 


gether  rejected.  This  false  taste  was  borrowed  from  France;  where 
it  was  the  practice  then,  more  than  at  the  present  day,  to  keep  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  the  higher  order  of  comedy,  in  a  material 
sense  unconnected  with  the  unshackled  ebullitions  of  nature  ;  Kelly  and 
others  were  enforcing  this  principle  with  ardour,  when  Oliver  Goldsmith 
planted  the  standard  of  Thalia  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre." 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  CHAMBER  IN  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  HOUSE. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  par- 
ticular. Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country,  but 
ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then, 
to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little  ?  There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs, 
and  our  neighbour  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's 
polishing  every  winter. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to 
last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  cannot 
keep  its  own  fools  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the 
town  crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel  faster 
than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come  down  not  only  as 
inside  pasengers,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times,  indeed ; 
you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year. 
Here  we  live  in  an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company. 
Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife, 
and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing-master ;  and  all 
our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old-fashioned 
trumpery. 

Hardcastle.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  everything  that's  old : 
old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine ; 
and,  I  believe,  Dorothy,  (taking  her  hand),  you'll  own  I 
have  been  pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever 
at  your  Dorothy's  and  your  old  wives.  You  may  be  a 
Darby,  but  I'll  be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm.  not  so  old 
as  you'd  make  me,  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add 
twenty  to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that. 

Hardcastle.  Let  me  see  ;  twenty  added  to  twenty,  makes 
just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle :  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony,  that  I  had  by 
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Mr.  Luinpkin,  my  first  husband;  and  he's  not  conie  to 
years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hardcastle.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay, 
you  have  taught  him  finely ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  No  matter  ;  Tony  Luinpkin  has  a  good 
fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't 
think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred 
a-year. 

Hardcastle.  Learning,  quotha !  a  mere  composition  of 
tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Humour,  my  dear ;  nothing  but 
humour.  Come,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy 
a  little  humour. 

Hardcastle.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If 
burning  the  footman's  shoes,  frightening  the  maids,  and 
worrying  the  kittens  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It  was  but 
yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and 
when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs. 
Frizzle's  face. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  And  am  I  to  blame?  The  poor  boy 
was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be 
his  death.  When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who 
knows  what  a  year  or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Hardcastle.  Latin  for  him  !  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No,  no ; 
the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll  ever 
goto. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy 
now,  for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us. 
Any  body  that  looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hardcastle.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hardcastle.  And  truly  so  am  I ;  for  he  sometimes  whoops 
like  a  speaking-trumpet — (Tony  hallooing  behind  the  scenes.) 
— Oh,  there  he  goes — a  very  consumptive  figure,  truly ! 
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Enter  Tony,  crossing  the  Stage. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer  ? 
Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company, 
lovey  ? 

Tony.  I'm  in  haste,  mother,  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  even- 
ing, my  dear :  you  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony.  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons  ex- 
pects me  down  every  moment.  There's  some  fun  going 
forward. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  the  alehouse,  the  old  place ;  I  thought 
so. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins,  the 
exciseman,  Jack  Slang,  the  horse-doctor,  little  Aminadab, 
that  grinds  the  music-box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the 
pewter  platter. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one 
night  at  least. 

Tony.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so  much 
mind  ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Detaining  him.)  You  shan't  go. 

Tony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  say  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is  the  strongest,  you  or  I. 

\_Exit,  hauling  her  out. 

Hardcastle.  (Alone.}  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination  to 
drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There's  my  pretty 
darling,  Kate  ;  the  fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  in- 
fected her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as 
fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery  as  the  best  of  them. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence!  Drest 
out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness !  What  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl !  I  could 
never  teach  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world 
could  be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings  of  the  vain. 
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Miss  Hardcastle.  You  know  our  agreement,  Sir.  You 
allow  nie  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to  dress 
in  my  own  manner  ^  and  in  the  evening  I  put  on  my  house- 
wife's dress  to  please  you. 

Hardcastle,  Well,  remember  I  insist  on  the  terms  of 
our  agreement ;  and,  by  the  by,  I  believe  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your 
meaning. 

Hardcastle.  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect 
the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your  husband 
from  town  this  very  day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in 
which  he  informs  me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he 
intends  to  follow  himself  shortly  after. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Indeed !  I  wish  I  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave  ?  It's 
a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like  him.  Our  meeting  will  be 
so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall 
find  no  room,  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hardcastle.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control 
your  choice ;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched  upon, 
is  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman 
has  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am  told  he's  a  man 
of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Is  he. 

Hardcastle.  Very  generous. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hardcastle.  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hardcastle.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more,  (kissing 
his  hand)  he's  mine — I'll  have  him. 

Hardcastle.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most 
bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Eh !  You  have  frozen  me  to  death 
again.  That  word  reserved  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his 
accomplishments.  A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always 
makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hardcastle.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in 
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a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It  was 
the  very  feature  in  his  character  that  first  struck  me. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  He  must  have  more  striking  features 
to  catch  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young, 
so  handsome,  and  so  every  thing,  as  you  mention,  I  believe 
he'll  do  still.  I  think  I'll  have  him. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  It's 
more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify 
one  so  ? — Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking  my  heart 
at  his  indifference,  I'll  only  break  my  glass  for  its  flattery, 
set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some 
less  difficult  admirer. 

Hardcastle.  Bravely  resolved  !  In  the  meantime  I'll  go 
prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception :  as  we  seldom  see 
company,  they  want  as  much  training  as  a  company  of 
recruits  the  first  day's  muster.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Alone.)  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts 
me  all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome  ;  these  he  put  last, 
but  I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured  ;  I  like 
all  that.  But  then,  reserved  and  sheepish  ;  that's  much 
against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of  his  timidity,  by 
being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife  ?  Yes ;  and  can't  I — 
But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  husband,  before  I  have 
secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear. 
Tell  me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one  of  my  well- 
looking  days,  child  ?  Am  I  in  face  to-day  ? 

Miss  Neville.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet,  now  I  look  again 
— bless  me ! — sure  no  accident  has  happened  among  the 
canary  birds  or  the  gold  fishes.  Has  your  brother  or 
the  cat  been  meddling  ?  or  has  the  last  novel  been  too 
moving  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  been 
threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have  been  threatened 
with  a  lover. 

Miss  Neville.  And  his  name 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Is  Marlow. 
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Miss  Neville.  Indeed ! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Neville.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  believe 
you  must  have  seen  him  when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Never. 

Miss  Neville.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure 
you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue,  he  is  the 
modestest  man  alive ;  but  his  acquaintance  give  him  a 
very  different  character  among  creatures  of  another  stamp 
— you  understand  me. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  An  odd  character,  indeed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Pshaw  ! 
think  no  more  of  him,  but  trust  to  occurrences  for  success. 
But  how  goes  on  your  own  affair,  my  dear  ?  has  my  mother 
been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agree- 
able tete-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender 
things,  and  setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  very 
pink  of  perfection. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she 
actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small 
temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole  management  of 
it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see  her  unwilling  to  let  it  go  out 
of  the  family. 

Miss  Neville.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  consists 
in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation.  But,  at  any 
rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no 
doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at  last.  However,  I  let  her 
suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  son,  and  she  never 
once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed  upon  another. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I 
could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  Neville.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom, 
and  I'm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any  body 
but  himself.  But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's 
walk  round  the  improvements.  Allans !  Courage  is  neces- 
sary, as  our  affairs  are  critical. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  "  Would  it  were  bed-time,  and  all  were 
well ! "  [Exeunt.. 

ii.  Q 
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SCENE   II. — AN   ALEHOUSE   BOOM. 

Several  shabby  felloivs  ivith  punch  and  tobacco :  Tony  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  little  higher  than  the  rest:  a  mallet  in 
his  hand. 

Omnes.  Hurrea !  liurrea !  Imrrea !  bravo ! 

First  Fellow.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.  The 
Squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song. 

Omnes.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song  ! 

Tony.  Then  I'll  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I  made 
upon  this  alehouse,  The  Three  Pigeons.1 

SONG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning ; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genus  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians, 
Their  quis,  and  their  qiues,  and  their  quods, 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
I'll  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
I'll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

1  The  Three  Pigeons. — Newell,  p.  80,  quotes  Mangin  as  saying  that 
Goldsmith,  while  a  youth  at  Lissoy,  spent  too  much  time  of  an  evening 
at  "  The  Pidgeons,"  the  alehouse  of  that  village,  where  he  was  very 
popular,  &c. ;  and  this,  together  with  NewelFs  and  other  accounts  of 
visits  to  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  "  inn  of  the  same  place,  as  the 
original  of  the  "  Three  Pigeons  "  of  this  comedy,  has  induced  the  belief 
that  Goldsmith  took  the  name  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  alehouse  from  the 
Lissoy  inn.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  latter  was  not  called  the  "  Three 
Pigeons,"  and  that  the  inn  which  took  its  place  after  Goldsmith's  death 
— though  not  quite  on  the  old  site — and  was  by  Captain  Hogan  "  made 
up  "  to  tally  with  the  inn  described  in  the  '  Deserted  Village '  (see  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Poems),  was  called  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons"  from  the 
inn  in  this  comedy.  See  also  the  note  at  p.  228. — F<D. 
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Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout, 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  [gay l]  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons, 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Omnes.  Bravo,  bravo 

First  Fellow.  The  Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

Second  Fellow.  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he 
never  gives  us  nothing  that's  low. 

Third  Fellow.  Oh,  damn  anything  that's  low,  I  cannot 
bear  it. 

Fourth  Fellow.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time :  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concate- 
nation accordingly. 

Third  Fellow.  I  like  the  maxum  of  it,  Master  Muggins. 
What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may 
be  a  gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison,  if 
my  bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes ; 
"  Water  Parted,"  or  the  minuet  in  "Ariadne." 

Second  Fellow.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  Squire  is  not  come 
to  his  own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans  within 
ten  miles  round  of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I'd  then 
show  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  company. 

Second  Fellow.  Oh,  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that.  To  be  sure,  old  Squire  Lumpkin  was  the  finest 
gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.  For  winding  the  straight 
horn,  or  beating  a  thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never 
had  his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept 
the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls  in  the  whole  county. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  age,  I'll  be  no  bastard,  I 
promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the 
miller's  gray  mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my  boys, 
drink  about  and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning, 
Well,  Stingo,  what's  the  matter? 

1  The  word  "  gay  "  appears  in  some  editions,  but  is  not  in  the  earliest. 

—ED. 
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Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at 
the  door.  They  have  lost  their  way  upo'  the  forest ;  and 
they  are  talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the 
gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do 
they  seem  to  be  Londoners  ? 

Landlord.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily  like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  I'll  set 
them  right  in  a  twinkling.  (Exit  Landlord.)  Gentlemen, 
as  tlif.y  mayn't  be  good  enough  company  for  you,  step 
dowr;  iui:  a  moment,  and  I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing 
of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  mob. 

Tony.  (Alone.")  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp, 
and  hound,  this  half-year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be 
so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But  then  I'm 
afraid — Afraid  of  what  ?  I  shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen 
hundred  a-year,  and  let  him  frighten  me  out  of  that  if  he 
can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Marlow.  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day  have  we 
had  of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the 
country,  and  we  have  come  about  three  score.1 

Hastings.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more  fre- 
quently on  the  way. 

Marlow.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet,  and  often  stand 
the  chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hastings.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to 
receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  I'm  told  you  have 
been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  these  parts.  Do 
you  know  what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in  ? 

1  In  1882  Dr.  Pearson  read  a  paper  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  to  show  that  the  inn  called  the  "  Three  Pigeons,"  at  the  cross 
roads  between  Thame  and  Abingdon,  was  probably  the  scene  of  Tony 
Lumpkin's  revels. — ED. 
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Hastings.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir,  but  should  thank  you 
for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hastings.  No,  Sir ;  but  if  you  can  inform  us 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the  road 
you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road  you  came, 
the  first  thing  I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that — you  have 
lost  your  way. 

Marlow.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the 
place  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Marlow.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us 
where  we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence ;  but  question  for  question  is  all  fair, 
you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  Hardcastle 
a  cross-grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an 
ugly  face,  a  daughter,  and  a  pretty  son  ? 

Hastings.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has 
the  family  you  mention. 

Tony.  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talk- 
ative maypole ;  the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable 
youth,  that  every  body  is  fond  of? 

Marlow.  Our  information  differs  in  this.  The  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred,  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an  awkward 
booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hem  ! — Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  tell 
you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle' s  house  this 
night,  I  believe. 

Hastings.  Unfortunate ! 

Tony.  It's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous 
way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  ;  (winking  upon  the  Landlord,)  Mr.  Hardcastle' s,  of 
Quagmire  Marsh — you  understand  me. 

Landlord.  Master  Hardcastle's !  Lock-a-daisy,  my 
masters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  When  you 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should  have  crossed 
down  Squash-lane. 

Marlow.  Cross  down  Squash-lane ! 

Landlord.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward,  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 

Marlow.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 
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Tony.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of 
them. 

Marlow.  O  Sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go  side- 
ways, till  you  come  upon  Crack- skull  common  :  there  you 
must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward 
till  you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's  barn.  Coming  to  the 
farmer's  barn,  you  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find 
out  the  old  mill 

Marlow.  Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude ! 

Hastings.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Marlow.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Landlord.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed  in 
the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by  three 
lodgers  already.  (After  a  pause  in  winch  the  rest  seem  dis- 
concerted.) I  have  hit  it :  don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our 
landlady  could  accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  fire- 
side, with — three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hastings.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Marlow.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you? — Then,  let  me  see, — what  if  you 
go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head — the  old  Buck's 
Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole 
county  ? 

Hastings.  0  ho !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  night,  however. 

Landlord.  (Apart  to  Tony.}  Sure,  you  ben't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you? 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out.  (To 
them.)  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward,  till 
you  come  to  a  large  old  house  by  the  road  side.  You'll 
see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door.  That's  the  sign. 
Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hastings.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants  can't 
miss  the  way  ? 

Tony.  No,  no  :  But  I  tell  you,  though,  the  landlord  is 
rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to  be 
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thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he !  he  !  he  ! 
He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod,  if  you 
mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother  was  an 
alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace. 

Landlord.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 
keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole  country. 

Marlow.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  farther  connection.  We  are  to  turn  to  the  right, 
did  you  say  ? 

Tony.  No,  no ;  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  myself, 
and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  (To  the  Landlord.) 
Mum! 

Landlord,  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant 
damned,  mischievous,  son  of  a  whore.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — ME.  HARDCASTLE'S  HOUSE. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  by  three  or  four  awkward 
Servants. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table 
exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You 
all  know  your  posts  and  your  places,  and  can  show  that 
you  have  been  used  to  good  company,  without  ever  stirring 
from  home  ? 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay. 

Hardcastle.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to  pop 
out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like  frighted  rabbits 
in  a  warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hardcastle.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the 
barn,  are  to  make  a  show  at  the  side-table ;  and  you, 
Eoger,  Avhom  I  have  advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to 
place  yourself  behind  my  chair.  But  you're  not  to  stand 
so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take  your  hands 
from  your  pockets,  Roger — and  from  your  head,  you  block- 
head you.  See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands.  They're 
a  little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  tint's  no  great  matter. 
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Diggory.  Ay,  mind  liow  I  hold  them.  I  learned  to  hold 
my  hands  this  way,  when  I  was  upon  drill  for  the  militia. 
And  so  being  upon  drill 

Hardcastle.  You  must  not  "be  so  talkative,  Diggory. 
You  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You  must  hear 
us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking  ;  you  must  see  us  drink, 
and  not  think  of  drinking ;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not 
think  of  eating. 

Diggory.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parfectly  im- 
possible. Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward 
ecod,  he's  always  wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself. 

Hardcastle.  Blockhead  !  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the  kitchen 
as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour  ?  Stay  your  stomach 
with  that  reflection. 

Diggory.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship,  I'll  make  a  shift 
to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hardcastle.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then,  if  I 
happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story,  at  table, 
you  must  not  all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part 
of  the  company. 

Diggory.  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  tell  the 
story  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room :  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing at  that — he!  he  !  he! — for  the  soul  of  me.  We  have 
laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years — ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Hardcastle.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that ;  but  still 
remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the  company 
should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave?  A 
glass  of  wine,  Sir,  if  you  please,  (To  Diggory) — Eh,  why 
don't  you  move? 

Diggory.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till 
I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  table, 
and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hardcastle.  What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

First  Servant.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 

Second  Servant.  I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 

Third  Servant.  Nor  mine,  for  sartaiu. 

Diggory.  Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be^mine. 

Hardcastle.  You  numskulls!  and  so,  while,  like  your 
betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must 
be  starved !  0  you  dunces  !  I  find  I  must  begin  all  over 
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again But  don't  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the  yard  ? 

To  your  posts,  you  blockheads.  I'll  go  in  the  meantime, 
and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  reception  at  the 
gate.  [Exit  Hardcastle. 

Diggory.  By  the  elevens !  my  place  is  quite  gone  out  of 
my  head. 

Roger.  I  know  that  my  pleace  is  to  be  everywhere. 

First  Servant.  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

Second  Servant.  My  pleace  is  to  be  no  where  at  all ;  and 
so  I'se  go  about  my  business. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  running  about,  as  if  frighted, 
different  ways. 

Enter  Servant,  with  candles,  showing  in  Marlow  and 
Hastings. 

Servant.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome !  This  way. 

Hastings.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome 
once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean  room  and  a 
good  fire.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  well-looking  house: 
antique,  but  creditable. 

Marlow.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  at  last 
comes  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hastings.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard, 
or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  th'ough  not  actually  put  in  the 
bill,  inflame  a  reckoning  confoundedly. 

Marlow.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly 
for  luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hastings.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them.  In 
truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised,  that  you,  who  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and 
your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  acquire  a  requi- 
site share  of  assurance. 

Marlow.  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  me,  George, 
where  could  I  have  learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of  ? 
My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  a  college,  or  an  inn,  in 
seclusion  from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly 
teach  men  confidence.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever 
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familiarly  acquainted  with  a  single  modest  woman,  except 
my  mother — But  among  females  of  another  class,  you 
know 

Hastings.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough,  of 
all  conscience. 

Marlow.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hastings.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation, 
I  never  saw  such  an  idiot — such  a  trembler ;  you  look  for 
all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
out  of  the  room. 

Marlow.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to  steal 
out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  formed  a  resolution 
to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at  any  rate.  But,  I  don't 
know  how,  a  single  glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has 
totally  overset  my  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may 
counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  modest  man 
can  ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hastings.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to 
them,  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid 
an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-maker 

Marlow.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them — 
they  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of  a  comet, 
or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle ;  but  to 
me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the 
most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hastings.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! .  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can 
you  ever  expect  to  marry  ? 

Marlow.  Never ;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes, 
my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an 
Eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife 
he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to  go 
through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship,  together 
with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad,  staring  question  of, "  Madam, 
will  you  marry  me  ?  "  No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above 
me,  I  assure  you. 

Hastings.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving 
to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit,  at  the  request  of 
your  father  ? 

Marlow.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies  :  bow  very  low  ; 
answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  demands.  But  for  the  rest, 
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I  don't  think  I  shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  see 
my  father's  again. 

Hastings.  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a  friend, 
can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Marlow.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief  in- 
ducement down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your 
happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you,  the  family 
don't  know  you ;  as  my  friend,  you  are  sure  of  a  reception, 
and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Marlow  !  But  I'll  suppress  the  emo- 
tion. Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a 
fortune,  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would 
apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss  Neville's  person  is  all 
I  ask,  and  that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's 
consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Marlow.  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art  to 
captivate  any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore  the  sex,  and 
yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part  of  it  I  despise.  This 
stammer  in  my  address,  and  this  awkward  unprepossess- 
ing *  visage  of  mine,  can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above 
the  reach  of  a  milliner's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the  duchesses 
of  Drury-lane.  Pshaw  !  this  fellow  here  to  interrupt  us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr.  Marlow?  Sir,  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see,  to  receive  my  friends 
with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  the  old  style  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their 
horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  ser- 
vants already.  (To  him.')  We  approve  your  caution  and 
hospitality*  Sir.  (To  Hastings.)  I  have  been  thinking, 
George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hardcastle.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hastings.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right :  the  first  blow 

i  "  Prepossessing  "  in  the  early  editions. — ED. 
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is  half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with 
the  white  and  gold. 

Hardcastle.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen — 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty- 
hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Marlow.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over. 
I  think  to  reserve  the  embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hardcastle.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  we  went 
to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison 

Marlow.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or  waistcoat  wil1 
do  with  the  plain  brown  ? 

Hardcastle.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hastings.  I  think  not :  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very 
poorly. 

Hardcastle.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about  five 
thousand  men 

Marlow.  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hardcastle.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  well  appointed  with  stoi-es,  ammunition,  and  other 
implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him — You  must  have 
heard  of  George  Brooks — I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he, 
but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood. 
So 

Marlow.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  us  a  glass  of 
punch  in  the  meantime  ?  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the 
siege  with  vigour. 

Hardcastle.  Punch,  Sir  !  {Aside.)  This  is  the  most 
unaccountable  kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marlow.  Yes,  Sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after 
our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is  Liberty-hall, 
you  know. 

[Enter  Roger  with  a  cup.~\ 

Hardcastle.  Here's  a  cup,  Sir. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will 
only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 
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Hardcastle,  (Talcing  the  cup.}  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your 
mind.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I 
believe  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  Sir  ?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow, 
here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance.  (Drinks.) 

Marloiv.  (Aside.}  A  very  impudent  fellow  this  !  but  he's 
a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service 
to  you.  (Drinks.) 

Hastings.  (Aside.)  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his 
company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  inn-keeper,  before  he 
has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Marloiv.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  friend, 
I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Warm  work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I 
suppose  ? 

Hardcastle.  No,  Sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 
Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing 
each  other,  there  is  no  business  "  for  us  that  sell  ale." 

Hastings.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I 
find. 

Hardcastle.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like 
other  people ;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow  more 
angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to 
mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about 
Hyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  Ally  Croaker.  Sir, 
my  service  to  you. 

Hastings.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking 
below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing 
them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hardcastle.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  ad  justed  hi  this  very 
parlour. 

Marlow.  (After  drinking.)  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
minster-hall. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 

Marloiv.  (Aside)  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy! 

Hastings.  So,  then,  like  an  experienced  general,   you 
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attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your  philosophy ;  if  you 
find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this. 
Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.  (Drinks.'} 

Hardcastle.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you ;  ha !  ha ! 
Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when 
he  fought  the  Turks,  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You  shall 
hear — 

Marlow.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philo- 
sophy got  in  the  house  for  supper  ? 

Hardcastle.  For  supper,  Sir  !  ( Aside.)  Was  ever  such 
a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house ! 

Marlow.  Yes,  Sir,  supper,  Sir  ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe- 
tite. I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I 
promise  you. 

Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  beheld !  (To  him.)  Why,  really,  Sir,  as  for  supper, 
I  can't  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid  settle 
these  things  between  them.  I  leave  these  kind  of  things 
entirely  to  them. 

Marlow.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hardcastle.  Entirely.  By  the  bye,  I  believe  they  are  in 
actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in 
the  kitchen. 

Marlow.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy-council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel  I 
always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook 
be  called.  No  offence,  I  hope,  Sir  ? 

Hardcastle.  O  no,  Sir,  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  don't 
know  how — our  Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  is  not  very  com- 
municative upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send  for  her, 
she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hastings.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  ask 
it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of 
fare. 

Marlow.  (To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  with  surprise.) 
Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Hardcastle.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Eoger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's  supper  : 
I  believe  it's  drawn  out. — Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings, 
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puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a 
sajing  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he 
had  eaten  it. 

[Enter  Roger."] 

Hastings.  (Aside.)  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle 
a  colonel !  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.  But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow.  (Perusing.)  What's  here  ?  For  the  first  course ; 
for  the  second  course ;  for  the  desert.  The  devil,  Sir,  do 
you  think  we  have  brought  down  the  whole  Joiners'  Com- 
pany, or  the  Corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a 
supper?  Two  or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable, 
will  do. 

Hastings.     But,  let's  hear  it. 

Marlow.  (Reading.)  "  For  the  first  course : — At  the  top, 
a  pig,  and  pruin  sauce." 

Hastings.  Damn  your  pig  !  I  say. 

Marlow.  And  damn  your  pruin  sauce  !  say  I. 

Hardcastle.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry 
pig  with  pruin  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marlow.  "  At  the  bottom  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains." 

Hastings.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  Sir ; 
I  don't  like  them. 

Marlow.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves. 
I  do. 

Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  Their  impudence  confounds  me ! 
(To  them.)  Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what 
alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish 
to  retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Marlow.  "  Item :  A  pork  pie ;  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
sausages  ;  a  Florentine ;  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff — taff — taffety  cream  !  " 

Hastings.  Confound  your  made  dishes  ;  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for  plain 
eating. 

Hardcastle.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have  a  particular 
fancy  to 

Marlow.  Why,  really,  Sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite, 
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that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send 
us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to 
see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hardcastle.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Marlow.  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  Sir,  you  must 
excuse  me  ;  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hardcastle.  I  must  insist,  Sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Marlow.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  (Aside.)  A  very 
troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  Sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend 
you.  (Aside.)  This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never 
saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Marlow  and  Hardcastle.. 

Hastings.  (Alone.)  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin 
to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  him  ? — Ha  !  what  do  I 
see  ?  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  Hastings  !  To  what  unexpected 
good  fortune — to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  happy 
meeting  ? 

Hastings.  Bather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I 
could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at 
an  inn. 

Miss  Neville.  An  inn  !  sure  you  mistake  :  my  aunt,  my 
guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  you  to  think  this 
house  an  inn  ? 

Hastings.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure 
you.  A  young  fellow  whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house 
hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Neville.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful 
cousin's  tricks,  of  whom,  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often  ; 
ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Hastings.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  he  of 
whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  Neville.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from,  him,  I 
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assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily  he 
despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  undertaken 
to  court  me  for  him,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has 
made  a  conquest. 

Hastings.  Thou  dear  dissembler  !  You  must  know,  my 
Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity  of 
my  friend's  visit  here  to  get  admittance  into  the  family. 
The  horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with 
their  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed  ;  and,  then,  if 
my  dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall 
soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among  slaves  the 
laws  of  marriage  are  respected.1 

Miss  Neville.  I  have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready 
to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little  fortune  behind 
with  reluctance.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by 
my  uncle,  the  India  Director,  and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels, 
I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me 
wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm  very  near  succeeding.  The  instant 
they  are  put  into  my  possession,  you  shall  find  me  ready 
to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

Hastings.  Perish  the  baubles  !  Your  person  is  all  I  de- 
sire. In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Marlow  must  not  be 
let  into  his  mistake.  I  know  the  strange  reserve  of  his 
temper  is  such,  that  if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
instantly  quit  the  house,  before  our  plan  was  ripe  for 
execution. 

Miss  Neville.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  decep- 
tion ? — Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from  walking — 

1  Prior  says  of  this  passage  : — "  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whom, 
in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  some  public  sympathy 
existed,  was  present  the  first  night  of  representation,  whether  from  pre- 
vious intimation  of  a  passage  in  the  play  does  not  appear.  But  when 
Hastings  uttered  the  speech  to  Miss  Neville — '  we  shall  soon  be  landed 
in  France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected,' 
it  was  instantly  applied  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  the  audience,  and 
several  rounds  of  applause  testified  to  their  feeling  for  his  situation. 
— Life  of  Goldsmith,  ii.,  393.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act — levelled  at 
the  Royal  Dukes,  the  brothers  of  George  III. — was  passed  in  1772. 
Goldsmith  was  advised  to  cut  out  this  passage,  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  prevent  a  "  royal  command  "  for  the  play.  The  author,  however, 
stood  by  his  text ;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  King  and  Queen  "  com- 
manded "  a  performance  for  May  5th — its  tenth  night, — and  again  the 
next  season,  for  Nov.  10th. — ED. 

II.  B 
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What  if  we  still  continue  to  deceive  him  ? This,  this 

way [They  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease  me 
beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners  to 
leave  me  alone,  and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself  but  his 
old-fashioned  wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming 
to  sup  with  us  too  ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest  of  the  family. — What 
have  we  got  here  ? 

Hastings.  My  dear  Charles  !  Let  me  congratulate  you — 
The  most  fortunate -accident ! — Who  do  you  think  is  just 
alighted  ? 

Marlow.  Cannot  guess. 

Hastings.  Our  mistresses,  boy,  Miss  Hardcastle  and 
Miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance 
Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  called,  on  their  return,  to  take  fresh 
horses  here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the 
next  room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Wasn't  it 
lucky  ?  eh ! 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  I  have  been  mortified  enough  of  all 
conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete  my  em- 
barrassment. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing 
in  the  world? 

Marlow.  Oh,  yes.  Very  fortunate — a  most  joyful  en- 
counter— But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are  in  dis- 
order— What  if  we  should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to- 
morrow ? — To-morrow  at  her  own  house — It  will  be  every 
bit  as  convenient — and  rather  more  respectful — To-morrow 
let  it  be.  (Offering  to  go.) 

Miss  Neville.  By  no  means,  Sir.  Tour  ceremony  will 
displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  show  the 
ardour  of  your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows  you  are 
in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Marlow.  Oh,  the  devil !  How  shall  I  support  it  ? — Hem ! 
hem  !  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me, 
you  know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous.  Yet  hang 
it !  I'll  take  courage.  Hem  ! 
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Hastings.  Pshaw,  man !  It's  but  the  first  plunge,  and 
all's  over.  She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Marlow.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to 
encounter ! 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  as  returned  from  walking, 
a  bonnet,  &c. 

Hastings.  (Introducing  them.)  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr. 
Marlow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  such  merit 
together,  that  only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  Now  for  meeting  my  modest 
gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own 
manner.  (After  a  pause,  in  which  he  appears  very  uneasy 
and  disconcerted.)  I'm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival,  Sir — I'm 
told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Marlow.  Only  a  few,  Madam.  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes, 
Madam,  a  good  many  accidents ;  but  should  be  sorry — 
Madam — or  rather  glad,  of  any  accidents — that  are  so 
agreeably  concluded.  Hem ! 

Hastings.  (To  him.)  You  never  spoke  better  in  your 
whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I'm  afraid  you  natter,  Sir.  You  that 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company,  can  find  little 
entertainment  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Marlow.  (Gathering  courage.)  I  have  lived,  indeed,  in  the 
world,  Madam ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  company.  I 
have  been  but  an  observer  upon  life,  Madam,  while  others 
were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  Neville.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it 
at  last. 

Hastings.  (To  him.)  Cicero  never  spoke  better.  Once 
more,  and  you  are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

Marlow.  (To  him.)  Hem  !  stand  by  me,  then ;  and  when 
I'm  down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  were, 
I  fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  you  must  have  had 
much  more  to  censure  than  to  approve. 

Marloiv.  Pardon  me,  Madam.  I  was  always  willing  to 
be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  object 
of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 
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Hastings.  (To  him.)  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well 
in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you 
and  Mr.  Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I 
believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the  inter- 
view— 

Marlow.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your 
company  of  all  things.  (To  him.)  Zounds !  George,  sure 
you  won't  go  ?  how  can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hastings.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so 
we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  (To  him.)  You  don't  con- 
sider, man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our 
own.  [Exeunt. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (After  a  pause.)  But  you  have  not  been 
wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  Sir :  the  ladies,  I  should 
hope,  have  employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Marlow.  (Relapsing  into  timidity.)  Pardon  me,  Madam,  I 
— I — I — as  yet,  have  studied — only — to — deserve  them. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  obtain  them. 

Marlow.  Perhaps  so,  Madam.  But  I  love  to  converse 
only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex — 
But  I'm  afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  there  is  nothing  I  like 
so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself ;  I  could  hear  it  for 
ever.  Indeed  I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a  man  of 
sentiment  could  ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures, 
where  nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Marlow.  It's a  disease of  the  mind,  Madam.  In 

the  variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some,  who,  wanting  a 
relish for um — a — um. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  understand  you,  Sir.  There  must  be 
some,  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend 
to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Marlow.  My  meaning,  Madam;  but  infinitely  better 
expressed.  And  I  can't  help  observing a 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Aside.}  Who  could  ever  suppose  this 
fellow  impudent  upon  some  occasions!  (To  him.)  You 
were  going  to  observe,  Sir 

Marlow.  I  was  observing,  Madam — I  protest,  Madam,  I 
forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  I  vow,  and  so  do  I.    (To  him.) 
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You  were  observing,  Sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy — 
something  about  hypocrisy,  Sir. 

Marlow.  Yes,  Madam.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy,  there 
are  few,  who,  upon  strict  inquiry,  do  not — a — a — a 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Sir. 

Marlow.  (Aside)  Egad !  and  that's  more  than  I  do 
myself. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age, 
there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they 
practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay  every  debt  to  virtue 
when  they  praise  it. 

Marlow.  True,  Madam ;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in 
their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I'm 
sure  I  tire  you,  Madam. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir  ;  there's  something 
so  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and 
force — Pray,  Sir,  go  on. 

Marlow.  Yes,  Madam,  I  was  saying that  there  are 

some  occasions — when  a  total  want  of  courage,  Madam, 
destroys  all  the and  puts  us upon — a — a — a 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  agree  with  you  entirely :  a  want  of 
courage  upon  some  occasions,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
ignorance,  and  betrays  us  when  we  most  want  to  excel.  I 
beg  you'll  proceed. 

Marlow.  Yes,  Madam.  Morally  speaking,  Madam — But 
I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room.  I  would 
not  intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  never  was  more  agree- 
ably entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray  go  on. 

Marlow.  Yes,  Madam,  I  was But  she  beckons  us  to 

join  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend 
you? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Well,  then,  I'll  follow. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done 
for  me.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Alone.)  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  sober,  sentimental  interview !  I'm  certain  he  scarce 
looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for 
his  unaccountable  bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has 
good  sense ;  but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues 
one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could  teach  him  a  little 
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confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody  that  I  know  of  a 
piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that  somebody  ?  That,  faith, 
is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer.  \JHxit. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville,  followed  by  Mrs.  Harclcastle 
and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin  Con  ?  I  won- 
der you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's  own 
relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you  want 
to  make  me  though ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  cousin 
Con,  it  won't  do ;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  distance — I 
want  no  nearer  relationship. 

[She  follows,  coquetting  him  to  the  back  scene. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings, you  are  very 
entertaining.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk 
of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashions ;  though  I  was 
never  there  myself. 

Hastings.  Never  there  !  You  amaze  me !  From  your  air 
and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  your  life 
either  at  Eanelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Oh,  Sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so. 
We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm  in 
love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some 
of  our  neighbouring  rustics  ;  but  who  can  have  a  manner, 
that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens, 
the  Borough,  and  such  places  where  the  nobility  chiefly 
resort  ?  All  I  can  do  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand. 
I  take  care  to  know  every  tete-a-tete  from  the  Scandalous 
Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in 
a  letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked  Lane.  Pray, 
how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Hastings.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagt'e,  upon  my  word, 
Madam.  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a 
print  in  the  Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hastings.  Indeed  !  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the 
play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  Lady 
Mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 
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Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began,  there 
is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman  ;  so  one 
must  dress  a  little  particular,  or  one  may  escape  in  the 
crowd. 

Hastings.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  Madam,  in 
any  dress.  (Bowing.) 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing,  when 
I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  :  all  I  can  say  will  never  argue  down  a  single  button 
from  his  clothes.  I  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off 
his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was  bald,  to  plaster  it 
over,  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hastings.  You  are  right,  Madam ;  for,  as  among  the 
ladies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there  are 
none  old. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ? 
Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I  only  wanted 
him  to  throw  off  his  wig  to  convert  it  into  &tete  for  my  own 
wearing. 

Hastings.  Intolerable  !  At  your  age  you  may  wear  what 
you  please,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take 
to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  ? 

Hastings.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ;  but 
I'm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing 
winter. 

Mrs.,  Hardcastle.  Seriously  ?  Then  I  shall  be  too  young 
for  the  fashion. 

Hastings.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till  she's 
past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there,  in  a  polite  circle, 
would  be  considered  as  a  child — a  mere  maker  of  samplers, 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as 
much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of 
us  all. 

Hastings.  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gentle* 
man — a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  presume  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  son,  Sir.  They  are  contracted  to 
each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and 
out  ten  times  a-day,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife  already. 
(To  them.)  Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you 
saying  to  your  cousin  Constance  this  evening  ? 
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Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but  that  it's 
very  hard  to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod  !  I've  not  a  place 
in  the  house  now  that's  left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear,  he's  in 
another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Neville.  There's  something  generous  in  my  cousin's 
manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces,  to  be  forgiven  in 
private. 

Tony.  That's  a  damned,  confounded — crack. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ah  !  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think 
they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a  T.  They're  of  a  size  too. 
Back  to  back,  my  pretties,  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you. 
Come,  Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you. 

(Measuring.) 

Miss  Neville.  0  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Oh,  the  monster !  For  shame,  Tony. 
You  a  man,  and  behave  so ! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.  Ecod !  I'll 
not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to 
get  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  ?  I  that 
have  rocked  you  in  your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  mouth 
with  a  spoon!  Did  not  I  work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you 
genteel  ?  Did  not  I  prescribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep 
while  the  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony.  Ecod !  you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you  have  been 
dosing  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I  have  gone  through 
every  receipt  in  the  Complete  Housewife  ten  times  over;  and 
you  have  thoughts  of  coursing  me  through  Quincy  next 
spring.  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of 
no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper? 
Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then. 
Snubbing  this  way  when  I'm  in  spirits  !  If  I'm  to  have 
any  good,  let  it  come  of  itself ;  not  to  keep  dinging  it, 
dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  That's  false ;  I  never  see  you  when 
you're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse 
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or  kennel.    I'm  never  to  be  delighted  with  your  agreeable 
wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster ! 

Tony.  Ecod  !  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of 
the  tAvo. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Was  ever  the  like  ?  But  I  see  he  wants 
to  break  my  heart ;  I  see  he  does. 

Hastings.  Dear  Madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young 
gentleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I  can  persuade  him  to  his 
duty. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance, 
my  love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my 
situation :  was  ever  poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear 
sweet,  pretty,  provoking,  undutif ul  boy  ! 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony.  (Singing.") 

There  was  a  young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 

Rang  do  didlo  dee. — 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort  of  her 
heart.  I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a  book  for  an 
hour  together;  and  they  said  they  liked  the  book  the 
better  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hastings.  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find,  my 
pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hastings.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare 
answer  ?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty,  well  tem- 
pered girl. 

Tony.  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  L 
Ecod !  I  know  every  inch  about  her ;  and  there's  not  a 
more  bitter  cantankerous  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hastings.  (Aside.)  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a 
lover ! 

Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.  She  has 
as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  colt  the  first 
day's  breaking. 

Hastings.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she's  with  her 
playmates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 
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Hastings.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that 
charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up, 
and  you're  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. 
— Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun. 
Ah !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you 
might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod !  she  has  two  eyes  as 
black  as  sloes,  and  checks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit 
cushion.  She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Hastings.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would  take 
this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony.  Anon  ! 

Hastings.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  r* 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend,  for  who 
would  take  her  ? 

Hastings.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage 
to  whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more 
of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you  !  Ecod  I  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.  I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall 
trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  you  a  part  of 
her  fortin  beside,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of  my 
spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me.  (Singing.) 

We  are  the  boys 

That  fears  no  noise 

Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 
[SCENE. — A  BOOM  IN  ME.  HAEDCASTLE'S  HOUSE.] 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean 
by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest  young  man  in 
town  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of 
brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a  tongue.  He  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire-side  already.  He  took 
off  his  boots  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to  see  them 
taken  care  of.  I'm.  desirous  to  know  how  his  impudence 
affects  my  daughter.  She  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your 
dress,  as  I  bid  you;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no  great 
occasion. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  Sir,  in  obeying 
your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  without 
ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hardcastle.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some 
cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended  my  modest  gentle- 
man to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something 
extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  descrip- 
tion. 

Hardcastle.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life !  He  has 
quite  confounded  all  my  faculties. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it ;  and  a 
man  of  the  world  too ! 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — what  a  fool 
was  I,  to  think  a  young  man  could  learn  modesty  by  travel- 
ling. He  might  as  soon  learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hardcastle.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a 
French  dancing-master. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa.     A  French 
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dancing-master  could  never  Lave  taught  him  that  timid 
look — that  awkward  address — that  bashful  manner. 

Hardcastle.  Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Mr.  Marlow's  :  his  mauvaise  honte,  his 
timidity,  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hardcastle.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you ;  for  I 
think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever 
astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Sure,  Sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  modest. 

Hardcastle.  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such 
a  bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  born.  Bully 
Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Surprising!  He  met  me  with  a  re- 
spectful bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

Hardcastle.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air, 
and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and  re- 
spect ;  censured  the  manners  of  the  age ;  admired  the 
prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed ;  tired  me  with 
apologies  for  being  tiresome ;  then  left  the  room  with  a 
bow,  and  "  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain 
you." 

Hardcastle.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life 
before ;  asked  twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for  an 
answer;  interrupted  my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun; 
and  when  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not  a  good 
hand  at  making  punch  !  Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father 
if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hardcastle.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  I'm 
determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take 
him,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hardcastle.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed, — to  reject 
him. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Yes — but  upon  conditions.  For  if 
you  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presuming ; 
if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and  I  more  importunate — 
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I  don't  know — the  fellow  is  well  enough,  for  a  man — 
Certainly  we  don't  meet  many  such  at  a  horse-race  in  the 
country. 

Hardcastle.  If  we  should  find  him  so But  that's 

impossible.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my  business. 
I'm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  quali- 
ties under  that  first  appearance. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to 
her  taste,  she  then  sets  about  guessing  the  rest  of  his 
furniture.  With  her,  a  smooth  face  stands  for  good  sense, 
and  a  genteel  figure  for  every  virtue. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  hope,  Sir,  a  conversation  begun  with 
a  compliment  to  my  good  sense,  won't  end  with  a  sneer  at 
my  understanding  ! 

Hardcastle.  Pardon  me,  Kate.  But  if  young  Mr.  Brazen 
can  find  the  art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please 
us  both,  perhaps. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken, 
what  if  we  go  to  make  farther  discoveries  ? 

Hardcastle.  Agreed.  But,  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the 
right. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And,  depend  on't,  I'm  not  much  in  the 
wrong.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Tony,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

Tony.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My 
cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My  mother  shan't 
cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.  O  my 
genus,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with 
your  mother?  I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with  pre- 
tending love  for  your  cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
be  reconciled  at  last  ?  Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in  a 
short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by 
the  way — (giving  the  casket) — your  sweetheart's  jewels. 
Keep  them ;  and  hang  those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of 
one  of  them, 
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Hastings.  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your 
mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs.  I 
procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key 
to  every  drawer  in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the 
alehouse  so  often  as  I  do  ?  An  honest  man  may  rob  him- 
self of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hastings.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure  them 
from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will 
be  the  most  delicate  way,  at  least,  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be. 
But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough ; — she'd  as  soon 
part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hastings.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment, 
when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to 
manage  that.  I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of 
a  cracker.  Zounds !  here  they  are.  Morrice  !  Prance ! 

[Exit  Hastings. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels  !  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  hence,  when  your  beauty 
begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  Neville.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will 
certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments. 
Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out  at  present.  Don't  you 
see  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  my  Lady  Kill-day- 
light, and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their 
jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and  rnarcasites 
back. 

Miss  Neville.  But  who  knows,  Madam,  but  somebody 
that  shall  be  nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my 
little  finery  about  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then 
see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better 
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sparklers.  Wliat  do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear?  Does 
your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off 
her  beauty  ? 

Tony.  That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 
oblige  me. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and 
table-cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look  like  the 
court  of  King  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.  Besides,  I 
believe,  I  can't  readily  come  at  them.  They  may  be  missing 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  (Apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  Then  why  don't  you 
tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ?  Tell 
her  they're  lost;  it's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say 
they're  lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Apart  to  Tony.)  You  know,  my  dear, 
I'm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say  they're  gone, 
you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?  He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod !  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken 
out  with  my  own  eyes. 

Miss  Neville.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  Madam — just 
to  be  permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they 
may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Con- 
stance ;  if  I  could  find  them  you  should  have  them. 
They're  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost,  for  aught  I  know; 
but  we  must  have  patience  wherever  they  are. 

Miss  Neville.  I'll  not  believe  it ;  this  is  but  a  shallow 
pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you  are  to  answer  for  the  loss 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they 
be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son  knows 
they  are  missing,  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing, 
and  not  to  be  found ;  I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear ; 
for  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose 
our  patience.  See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Now,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
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sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We 
shall  soon  find  them ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  shall 
make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Neville.  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world 
to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how 
well  they  look  upon  me.  You  shall  have  them.  [Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't 
stir. — Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking,  to  mislay  my 
own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear  her  trumpery. 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets, 
take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already. 
I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not 
know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark ;  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the 
matter.  Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  cousin ! 

Tony.  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already. 
[Exit  Miss  Neville.']  Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits 
about  like  a  Catherine  wheel ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Confusion !  thieves !  robbers !  We  are 
cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  mamma? 
I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good  family  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  We  are  robbed !  My  bureau  has  been 
broken  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone. 

Tony.  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  By  the  laws,  I 
never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought  you 
was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My 
bureau  has  been  broken  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that,  ha!  ha!  ha!  stick  to  that.  I'll 
bear  witness,  you  know !  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious, 
the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.  They're 
gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh, 
ha !  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well  enough,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
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Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest !  I  tell 
you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right ;  you  must  be  in  a  bitter 
passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.  I'll 
bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs..  Hardcastle.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained 
brute,  that  won't  hear  me !  Can  you  bear  witness  that 
you're  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so 
beset  with  fools  on  one  hand,  and  thieves  on  the  other ! 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead, 
you,  and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor 
niece,  what  will  become  of  her !  Do  you  laugh,  you  un- 
feeling brute,  as  if  you  enjoyed  my  distress  ? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

•  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll  teach 
you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will ! 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.  (He  runs  off,  she 
folloivs  Mm.') 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Maid. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is 
that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn, 
ha  !  ha  !  I  don't  wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  Madam,  the  young  gentleman, 
as  you  passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you 
were  the  bar- maid  ?  He  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid, 
Madam. ! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Did  he  ?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  resolved 
to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me,  Pimple,  how  do  you 
like  my  present  dress  ?  Don't  you  think  I  look  something 
like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  Madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in 
the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives  company. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  are  you  sure  he  docs  not  remember 
my  face  or  person  ? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such  that 

II.  S 
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he  never  once  looked  up  during  the  interview.  Indeed,  if 
he  had,  my  bonnet  would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his 
mistake  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and 
that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face 
to  market.  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance, 
and  that's  no  small  victory  gained  over  one  who  never 
addresses  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But  my  chief 
aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guard,  and,  like  an 
invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the  giant's  force 
before  I  offer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and  dis- 
guise your  voice  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has 
already  mistaken  your  person  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the 
true  bar  cant — Did  your  honour  call  ? — Attend  the  Lion 
there. — Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel. — The  Lamb  has 
been  outrageous  this  half  hour. 

Maid.  It  will  do,  Madam.    But  he's  here.     [Exit  Maid. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house  !  I 
have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  the  best  room, 
there  I  find  my  host  and  his  story ;  if  I  fly  to  the  gallery, 
there  we  have  my  hostess  with  her  curtsey  down  to  the 
ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now 
for  recollection.  [  Walks  and  muses. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Did  you  call,  Sir  ?  Did  your  honour 
call? 

Marlow.  (Musing.)  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's  too 
grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[She  still  places  herself  before  him,  he  turning  away. 

Marlow.  No,  child,  (Musing.)  Besides,  from  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I'm  sure,  Sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marlow.  No,  no,  (Musing.)  I  have  pleased  my  father, 
however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to-morrow  please 
myself  by  returning.  (Taking  out  his  tablets  and  perusing.) 
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Miss  Hardcastle.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called, 
Sir? 

Marlow.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Sir :  we  have 
such  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Marlow.  No,  no,  I  tell  you,  (Looks  full  in  her  face.)  Yes, 
child,  I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted — I  wanted — I  vow, 
child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  0  la,  Sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marlow.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious  eye. 
Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of  your 
— a — what  d'  ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  No,  Sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  these 
ten  days. 

Marlow.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very 
little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by 
way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips,  perhaps  I  might 
be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Nectar !  nectar !  That's  a  liquor  there's 
no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  We  keep 
no  French  wines  here,  Sir. 

Marlow.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it. 
We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived 
here  these  eighteen  years. 

Marlow.  Eighteen  years  !  Why,  one  would  think,  child, 
you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.  How  old  are 
you? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Oh,  Sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They 
say  women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Marlow.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much 
above  forty.  (Approaching.)  Yet  nearer,  I  don't  think  so 
much.  (Approaching.)  By  coming  close  to  some  women, 
they  look  younger  still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close 
indeed — (Attempting  to  Jciss  her.) 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do 
horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Marlow.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If 
you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I 
can  ever  be  acquainted  ? 
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Miss  Hardcastle.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with 
you  ?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm  sure  you 
did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle,  that  was  here  awhile  ago, 
in  this  obstropalous  manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her 
you  looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and 
talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  were  before  a  justice  of 
peace. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  Egad,  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough ! 
(To  her.)  In  awe  of  her,  child  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  A  mere 
awkward,  squinting  thing !  No,  no.  I  find  you  don't 
know  me.  I  laughed  and  rallied  her  a  little ;  but  I  was 
unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe, 
curse  me  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Oh,  then,  Sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I 
find,  among  the  ladies  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And  yet, 
hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At 
the  Ladies'  Club  in  town  I'm  called  their  agreeable  Battle. 
Battle,  my  child,  is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  I'm.  known 
by.  My  name  is  Solomons ;  Mr.  Solomons,  my  dear,  at 
your  service.  (Offering  t6  salute  her.) 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Hold,  Sir ;  you  are  introducing  me  to 
your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great  a  favourite 
there,  you  say  ? 

Marlow.  Tes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady 
Betty  Blackleg,  the  Countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhorns, 
old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,1  and  your  humble  servant,  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I  sup- 
pose? 

1  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Lady  Ossory,  March  27,  1773,  says 
this  name  was  originally  Eachael  Buckskin,  and  now  meant  for  Miss 
Lloyd  : — "  Miss  Loyd  is  in  the  new  play  by  the  name  of  Kachael  Buck- 
sk'.n,  though  he  has  altered  it  in  the  printed  copies.  Somebody  wrote 
for  her  a  very  sensible  reproof  to  him  [Goldsmith],  only  it  ended  in  an 
indecent  grotsiercte.  However,  the  fool  took  it  seriously,  and  wrote  a 
most  dull  and  scurrilous  answer ;  but,  luckily  fur  him,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
and  Mr.  Garrick  intercepted  it." — See  Walpole's  '  Letters.'  The  club 
satirized  was  a  club  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  Walpole,  in  another 
letter  to  Lady  Ossory  (Dec.  14,  1771),  speaks  of  as  ''our  Albemarle 
Street  Club."  Walpole  was  a  member.  He  said  of  Goldsmith's  comedy 
generally  that  it  was  "  wretched"  and  "  low,"  though  he  confessed  that 
it  "  makes  you  laugh  very  much." — ED. 
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Marlow.  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  suppers,  wine,  and  old 
women  can  make  us. 

.  Miss  Hardcastle.  And  their  agreeable  Eattle,  ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Marlow.  (Aside.}  Egad !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit. 
She  looks  knowing,  methinks.  You  laugh,  child! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what  time 
they  all  have  for  minding  their  work,  or  their  family. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  (To 
her.)  Do  you  ever  work,  child? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a 
quilt  in  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to 
that. 

Marlow.  Odso !  then  you  must  show  me  your  em- 
broidery. I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little. 
If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work,  you  must  apply  to  me. 
(Seizing  Tier  hand.) 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look  well  by 
candle-light.  You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning.  (Struggling.) 

Marlow.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  beauty 
fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. — Pshaw  !  the  father 
here  !  My  old  luck  :  I  never  nicked  seven  that  I  did  not 
throw  ames  ace  three  times  following.1  [Exit  Marlow. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  who  stands  in  surprise. 

Hardcastle.  So,  Madam.  So  I  find  this  is  your  modest 
lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer,  that  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  adored  at  humble  distance. 
Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  deceive  your  father 
so? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's 
still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'll  be  con- 
vinced of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hardcastle.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  im- 
pudence is  infectious  !  Didn't!  see  him  seize  your  hand? 
Didn't  I  see  him  haul  you  about  like  a  milk-maid  ?  And 
now  you  talk  of  his  respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth  ! 

1  Ames  ace,  or  nmbs  ace,  is  two  aces  thrown  at  the  same  time  on  two 
dice.  As  seven  is  the  main,  to  throw  ames  ace  thrice  running,  when 
the  player  nicks,  that  is,  hazards  his  money  on  seven,  is  singularly  bad 
luck.— B. 
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Miss  Hardcastle.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his 
modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass  off  with 
time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improve  with  age,  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  him. 

Hardcastle.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad ! 
I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am  convinced.  He  has 
scarce  been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already 
encroached  on  all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  im- 
pudence, and  call  it  modesty  ;  but  my  son-in-law,  Madam, 
must  have  very  different  qualifications. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince 
you. 

Hardcastle.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I  have 
thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Give  me  that  hour,  then,  and  I  hope 
to  satisfy  you. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll  have 
no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair  and  open,  do  you 
mind  me  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  have  ever  found  that 
I  considered  your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kind- 
ness is  such,  that  my  duty,  as  yet,  has  been  inclination. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

[SCENE — A  BOOM  IN  MB.  HABDCASTLE'S  HOUSE.] 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings.  You  surprise  me:  Sir  Charles  Marlow  ex- 
pected here  this  night !  Where  have  you  had  your  infor- 
mation ? 

Miss  Neville.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just  sa^v  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  intends 
setting  out  a  few  hours  after  his  son. 

Hastings.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  completed 
before  he  arrives.  He  knows  me  ;  and  should  he  find  me 
here,  would  discover  my  name,  and,  perhaps,  my  designs, 
to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
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Miss  Neville.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hastings.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who 
keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  go 
to  prepare  matters  for  our  elopement.  I  have  had  the 
Squire's  promise  of  a  fresh  pair  of  horses ;  and  if  I  should 
not  see  him  again,  will  write  him  further  directions. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  Well,  success  attend  you !  In  the  mean- 
time, I'll  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  pretence  of  a 
violent  passion  for  my  cousin.  [Exit. 

Enter  Marloiv,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Marlow.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  send- 
ing me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him, 
when  he  knows  the  only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  post- 
coach  at  an  inn  door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with 
the  landlady,  as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have  you  put  it  into  her 
own  hands  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Marlow.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Servant.  Yes  ;  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough.  She 
asked  me  how  I  came  by  it ;  and  she  said  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Marlow.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  They're  safe,  however.  What 
an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst !  This 
little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely, 
and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
She's  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I 
intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Marlow 
here,  and  in  spirits  too  ! 

Marlow.  Give  me  joy,  George  !  Crown  me :  shadow  me 
with  laurejs  !  Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows 
don't  want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hastings.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success 
lias  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now,  that  it 
grows  so  insolent  upon  us  2 
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Marlow.  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely 
little  thing,  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  Lunch  of 
keys  to  its  girdle  ? 

Hastings.  Well!  and  what  then  ? 

Marlow.  She's  mine,  you  rogue,  you.  Such  fire,  such 
motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips — but,  egad !  she  would  not 
let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hastings.  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  ? 

Marlow.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  work 
above  stairs,  and  I  am  to  approve l  the  pattern. 

Hastings.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a 
woman  of  her  honour  ? 

Marlow.  Pshaw  !  pshaw !  We  all  know  the  honour  of 
the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  there's  nothing  in  this  house  I  shan't 
honestly  pay  for. 

Hastings.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Marlow.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hastings.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  I 
sent  you  to  lock  up.  It's  in  safety  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  yes  ;  it's  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care 
of  it.  But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach 
at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah  !  numskull  !  I  have 
taken  better  precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself. 
— I  have 

Hastings.  What? 

Marlow.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you. 

Hastings.  To  the  landlady  ! 

Marloio.  The  landlady. 

Hastings.  You  did  ? 

Marlow.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcom- 
ing, you  know. 

Hastings.  Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth,  with  a  witness. 

Marlow.  Wasn't  I  right  ?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I 
acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Hastings.  (Aside.}  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Marlow.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though,  me- 
thinks.  Sure  nothing  has  happened  ? 

1  The  early  edit  ions  have  "improve.''  Bp.  Percy's  edition  has  "approve." 

—ED. 
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Hastings.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits  in 
all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no 
doubt,  very  readily  undertook  the  charge  ? 

Marlow.  Rather  too  readily ;  for  she  not  only  kept  the 
casket,  but,  through  her  great  precaution,  was  going  to 
keep  the  messenger  too.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hastings.  He !  he  !  he  !  They're  safe,  however. 

Marlow.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hastings.  (Aside.')  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an 
end,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it.  (To  Mm.)  Well, 
Charles,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the  pretty 
bar-maid,  and,  he  !  he  !  he  !  may  you  be  as  successful  for 
yourself  as  you  have  been  for  me  !  [Exit. 

Marlow.  Thank  ye,  George :  I  ask  no  more.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's 
tui-ned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got  drunk 
already.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  yet,  from  my  respect 
for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  (To  Mm.)  Mr.  Marlow,  your 
servant.  I'm  your  very  humble  servant.  (Bowing  low.) 

Marloiv.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  (Aside.)  What's 
to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hardcastle.  I  believe,  Sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  Sir,  that 
no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's 
son,  Sir.  I  hope  you  think  so  ? 

Marlow.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  Sir.  I  don't  want  much 
entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome 
wherever  he  goes. 

Hardcastle.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  Sir.  But 
though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your 
servants  is  insufferable.  Their  manner  of  drinking  is 
setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Marlow.  I  protest,  my  very  good  Sir,  that  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  they  are  to  blame. 
I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure 
you.  (To  the  side  scene.)  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants 
come  up.  (To  Hardcastle.)  My  positive  directions  were, 
that,  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  below. 
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Hardcastle.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they 
do !  I'm  satisfied  ! 

Marlow.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  from 
one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant,  drunk. 

Marlow.  You,  Jeremy  !  Come  forward,  sirrah !  What 
were  my  orders  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and 
call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  hcuse  ? 

Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience ! 

Jeremy.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet-Street  for 
ever  !  Though  I'm  b\it  a  servant,  I'm  as  good  as  another 
man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man  before  supper,  Sir,  dammy  ! 
Good  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper 

will  not  sit  upon hiccup upon  my  conscience,  Sir. 

[Exit. 

Marlow.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk 
as  he  can  possibly  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have 
more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer- 
barrel. 

Hardcastle.  Zounds,  he'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I  con- 
tain myself  any  longer !  Mr.  Marlow :  Sir ;  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  insolence  for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I 
see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now 
resolved  to  be  master  here,  Sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and 
your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my  house  directly. 

Marlow.  Leave  your  house  ! — Sure  you  jest,  my  good 
friend  ?  What !  when  I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you  ? 

Hardcastle.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  I 
desire  you'll  leave  my  house. 

Marlow.  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious  ?  at  this  time 
o'  night,  and  such  a  night !  You  only  mean  to  banter  me. 

Hardcastle.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  I'm  serious  !  And  now  that 
my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine,  Sir;  this 
house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly  ! 

Marloio.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't 
stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  (In  a  serious  tone.)  This  your 
house,  fellow!  It's  my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine 
while  I  choose  to  stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me 
leave  this  house,  Sir  ?  I  never  met  with  such  impudence, 
curse  me ;  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 
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Hardcastle.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did  !  To  come 
to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of 
my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  family,  to  order  his  servants 
to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  "  This  house  is  mine, 
Sir  !  "  By  all  that's  impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  Pray,  Sir,  (bantering)  as  you  take  the  house,  what 
think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ?  There's  a 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire-screen,  and 
here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed  bellows,  perhaps  you  may 
take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Marlow.  Bring  me  your  bill,  Sir ;  bring  me  your  bill, 
and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hardcastle.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What  think 
you  of  the  Rake's  Progress,  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Marlow.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  I'll  leave  you 
and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hardcastle.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table  that  you  may 
see  your  own  face  in. 

Marlow.  My  bill,  I  say. 

Hardcastle.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own 
particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marlow.  Zounds  !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's  hear 
no  more  on't. 

Hardcastle.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's 
letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred,  modest 
man  as  a  visitor  here,  but  now  I  find  him  no  better  than 
a  coxcomb  and  a  bully ;  but  he  will  be  down  here  pre- 
sently, and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [Exit. 

Marlow.  How's  this !  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
house.  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn ;  the  servants  cry, 
"  coming  " ;  the  attendance  is  awkward  ;  the  bar-maid,  too, 
to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will  farther  inform  me. 
Whither  so  fast,  child  ?  A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Let  it  be  short  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
(Aside.)  I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake.  But 
it's  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

Marloiv.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What 
are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be  ? 
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Miss  Hardcastle.  A.  relation  of  the  family,  Sir. 

Marlow.  What,  a  poor  relation  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Yes,  Sir ;  a  poor  relation,  appointed  to 
keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing  in 
my  power  to  give  them. 

Marloiv.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Inn  !  O  law  ! What  brought  that 

into  your  head  ?  One  of  the  best  families  in  the  county 
keep  an  inn! — Ha!  ha!  ha!  old  Mr.  Hardcastle' s  house 
an  inn  ! 

Marlow.  Mr.  Hardcastle' s  house !  Is  this  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  house,  child  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Ay,  sure.     Whose  else  should  it  be  ? 

Marlow.  So  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  damnably  im- 
posed on.  Oh,  confound  my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed 
at  over  the  whole  town  !  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  carica- 
tura  in  all  the  print-shops — The  Dullissimo-Maccaroni.  To 
mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's 
old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper !  What  a  swaggering  puppy 
must  he  take  me  for  !  What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  find  myself  ! 
There,  again,  may  I  be  hang'd,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook 
you  for  the  bar-maid. 

M'iss  Hardcastle.  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level  with  one 
of  that  stamp. 

Marlow.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was  in  for 
a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a  sub- 
scriber. My  stupidity  saw  every  thing  the  wrong  way.  I 
mistook  your  assidxiity  for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity 
for  allurement.  But  it's  over — this  house  I  no  more  show 
my  face  in. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
oblige you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so  many  civil 
things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  (pretending  to 
cry)  if  he  left  the  family  upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I  should 
be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss,  since  I  have  no  for- 
tune but  my  character. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  By  Heaven !  she  weeps.  This  is  the 
first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman, 
and  it  touches  me.  (To  her.)  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ; 
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you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family  I  leave  with  reluctance. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth, 
fortune,  and  education,  make  an  honourable  connection 
impossible  ;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought  of  seducing 
simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  honour,  of  bringing  ruin 
upon  one,  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (Aside.')  Generous  man  !  I  now  begin 
to  admire  him.  (To  him.)  But  I  am  sure  my  family  is 
as  good  as  Miss  Hardcastle's ;  and  though  I'm  poor,  that's 
no  great  misfortune  to  a  contented  mind ;  and  until 
this  moment,  I  never  thought  that  it  was  bad  to  want 
fortune. 

Marlow.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from 
one,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  This  simplicity  bewitches  me  so,  that 
if  I  stay  I'm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and 
leave  her.  (To  her.)  Your  partiality  in  my  favour,  my 
dear,  touches  me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live  for  my- 
self alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  much 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the  authority  of 
a  father  ;  so  that — I  can  scarcely  speak  it — it  affects  me. — 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now. 
He  shall  not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him.  I'll 
still  preserve  the  character  in  which  I  stoop'd  to  conquer, 
but  will  undeceive  my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him 
out  of  his  resolution.  [Exit. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next  time. 
I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  that's 
a  sure  thing  ;  but  she  believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the 
servants. 

Miss  Neville.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  for- 
sake us  in  this  distress  ?  If  she  in  the  least  suspects  that 
I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to 
my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad 
things.  But  what  can.  I  do?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of 
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horses  that  will  fly  like  Whistle- jacket ;  and  I'm  sure 
you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted  you  nicely  before  her  face. 
Here  she  comes.  We  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for 
fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

(They  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be 
sure.  But  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the 
servants.  I  shan't  be  easy,  however,  till  they  are  fairly 
married,  and  then  let  her  keep  her  own  fortune.  But 
what  do  I  see  ?  fondling  together,  as  I'm  alive.  I  never 
saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah  !  have  I  caught  you, 
my  pretty  doves  ?  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen 
glances  and  broken  murmurs  ?  Ah  ! 

Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little  now 
and  then,  to  be  sure  ;  but  there's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the 
flame,  only  to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  Neville.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of 
his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't  leave  us  any  more. 
It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 

Tony.  0  !  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  I'd  sooner  leave 
my  horse  in  a  pound,  than  leave  you  when  you  smile  upon 
one  so.  Your  laugh  makes  you  so  becoming. 

Miss  Neville.  Agreeable  cousin  !  Who  can  help  admiring 
that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad,  red,  thought- 
less, (patting  his  cheeJc) — ah  !  it's  a  bold  face  ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Pretty  innocence  ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's  hazel  eyes, 
and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and 
that  over  the  haspicholls,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ah  !  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the 
tree.  I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after 
his  father,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The  jewels,  my 
dear  Con,  shall  be  yours  incontinently.  You  shall  have 
them.  Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear  ?  You  shall  be 
married  to-morrow,  and  we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  his  edu- 
cation, like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  opportunity. 
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Enter  Diggory. 

Diggory.  Where's  the  Squire  ?  I  have  got  a  letter  for 
your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all  my  letters 
first. 

Diggory.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Diggory.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letter  itself. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know  though,  (turning  the  letter, 
and  gazing  on  it.) 

Miss  Neville.  (Aside.)  Undone !  undone  !  A  letter  to 
him  from  Hastings  :  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees 
it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  little, 
if  I  can.  (To  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  But  I  have  not  told  you, 
Madam,  of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr. 
Marlow.  We  so  laugh'd — You  must  know,  Madam — This 
way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.  (They  confer.) 

Tony.  (Still  gazing.)  A  damn'd  cramp  piece  of  penman- 
ship, as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your  print 
hand  very  well;  but  here  there  are  such  handles,  and 
shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from 
the  tail.  "  To  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esquire."  It's  very 
odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  my  own 
name  is,  well  enough.  But  when  I  come  to  open  it,  it's 

all buzz.  That's  hard — very  hard ;  for  the  inside  of 

the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well. 
And  so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher  ? 

Miss  Neville.  Yes,  Madam ;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest, 
Madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us. 
You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  him- 
self, methinks. 

Tony  (Still  gazing.)  A  damned  up  and  down  hand,  as  if 
it  was  disguised  in  liquor.  (Beading.)  "  Dear  sir," — Ay, 
that's  that.  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but 
whether  the  next  be  an  izzard  or  an  E,  confound  me,  I 
cannot  tell ! x 

1  There  is  a  portrait  of  Quick  in  this  scene,  by  De  Wilde.  It  shows 
Tony  dressed  in  the  ordinary  indoor  costume  of  a  country  gentleman. 
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Mrs.  Hardcastle.  What's  that,  my  dear  ;  can  I  give  you 
any  assistance  ? 

Miss  Neville.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads 
a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  (Twitching  the  letter  from 
him.)  Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder. 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  so  it  is,  (pretending  to  read.)  Dear 
Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  pre- 
sent. The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  Club  has  cut  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Goose  Green  quite  out  of  feather.  The 

odds um odd    battle — um — long    fighting — um — 

here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks  and  fighting  ;  it's  of  no 
consequence — here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up.  (Thrusting  the 
crumpled  letter  upon  him.) 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence 
in  the  world.     I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea 
Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it  out.     Of  no  consequence  ! 
[Giving  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  How's  this !  (reads,)  "  Dear  Squire, 
I'm  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  postchaise  and 
pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses 
yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect  you'll  assist 
us  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  Despatch 
is  necessary,  as  the  hag  " — ay,  the  hag — "  your  mother, 
will  otherwise  suspect  us.  Yours,  Hastings."  Grant  me 
patience  :  I  shall  run  distracted  !  My  rage  chokes  me  ! 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  Madam,  you'll  suspend  your  re- 
sentment for  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me  any 
impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Curtsying  very  low.)  Fine  spoken,  Madam, 
you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite 
the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  circumspection,  Madam. 
(Changing  her  tone.)  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf, 
with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your  mouth  shut, — were 
you,  too,  joined  against  me  ?  But  I'll  defeat  all  your  plots 
in  a  moment.  As  for  you,  Madam,  since  you  have  got  a 
pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  away  with 
your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment,  to  run  off  with  im. 

Mr.  Buckstone  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  the  two  most  famous  Tonys  of 
our  time,  dressed  the  character  in  hunting  costume  throughout. — ED. 
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Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant 
me.  You  too,  Sir,  may  mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us 
upon  the  way. — Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory ! — I'll 
show  you,  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you  do  yourselves. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  So  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Neville.  What  better  could  be  expected,  from  being 
connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool — and  after  all  the  nods 
and  signs  I  made  him. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and 
not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business  !  You  were  so 
nice  and  so  busy  with  your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-Greens, 
that  I  thought  you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  So,  Sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you  have 
shown  my  letter,  and  betrayed  us.  Was  this  well  done, 
young  gentleman? 

Tony.  Here's  another !  Ask  miss,  there,  who  betrayed 
you.  Ecod  !  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you. 
Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill  manners,  despised, 
insulted,  laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another !  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  broke 
loose  presently. 

Miss  Neville.  And  there,  Sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Marlow.  What  can  I  say  to  him  ?  a  mere  boy,  an  idiot, 
whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection. 

Hastings.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but 
disgrace  correction. 

Miss  Neville.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to 
make  himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hastings.  An  insensible  cub. 

Marloiv.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Baw  !  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both,  one  after 
the  other, with  baskets. 

II.  T 
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Marlow.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation  :  You  knew 
of  my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hastings.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappoint- 
ments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations  ?  It  is  not  friendly, 
Mr.  Marlow. 

Marlow.  But,  Sir 

Miss  Neville.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your  mis- 
take, till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.  Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  imme- 
diately, Madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to.  Your  hat 
and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We  are  to  go  thirty 
miles  before  morning.  [Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Neville.  Well,  well,  I'll  come  presently. 

Marlow.  (To  Hastings.)  Was  it  well  done,  Sir,  to  assist 
in  rendering  me  ridiculous  ? — To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn 
of  all  my  acquaintance  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  I  shall 
expect  an  explanation. 

Hastings.  Was  it  well  done,  Sir,  if  you're  upon  that  sub- 
ject, to  deliver  what  I  entrusted  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of 
another,  Sir. 

Miss  Neville.  Mr.  Hastings  !  Mr.  Marlow  !  Why  will 
you  increase  my  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute  ?  I 
implore — I  intreat  you 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  cloak,  Madam.   My  mistress  is  impatient. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Neville.  I  come.  Pray,  be  pacified.  If  I  leave  you 
thus,  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  Madam.  The 
horses  are  waiting.  [Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Neville.  O,  Mr.  Marlow  !  if  you  knew  what  a  scene 
of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before  me,  I  am  sure  it 
would  convert  your  resentment  into  pity ! 
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Marloiv.  I'm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions, 
that  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive  me,  Madam. 
George,  forgive  me.  You  know  my  hasty  temper,  and 
should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hastings.  The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  Neville.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that 
esteem  for  me  that  I  think — that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your 
constancy  for  three  years  will  but  increase  the  happiness 
of  our  future  connection.  If 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Within.)  Miss  Neville!  Constance! 
why  Constance,  I  say  ! 

Miss  Neville.  I'm  coming !  Well,  constancy;  remember, 
constancy  is  the  word.  [Exit. 

Hastings.  My  heart !  how  can  I  support  this  ?  To  be 
so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness ! 

Marlow.  (To  Tony.)  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the 
effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be  amusement  to  you, 
is  here  disappointment,  and  even  distress. 

Tony.  (From  a  reverie.)  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it :  it's  here  ! 
Your  hands.  Yours,  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky.  My  boots 
there,  ho ! — Meet  me,  two  hours  hence,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  ;  and  if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more 
good-natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into  the 
bargain.  Come  along.  My  boots,  ho  !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   CONTINUES. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hastings.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville  drive 
off,  you  say? 

Servant.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a  post- 
coach,  and  the  young  squire  went  on  horseback.  They're 
thirty  miles  off  by  this  time. 

Hastings.  Then  all  my  hopes  are  over  ! 

Servant.  Yes,  Sir.     Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.     He  and 
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the  old  gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing  at  Mr. 
Marlow's  mistake  this  half  hour.  They  are  coming  this 
way.  [Exit. 

Hastings.  Then  I  must  not  be  seen.  So  now  to  my 
fruitless  appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This 
is  about  the  time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands  ! 

Sir  Charles.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he 
treated  all  your  advances. 

Hardcastle.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in 
me  above  a  common  inn-keeper,  too. 

Sir  Charles.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  un- 
common inn-keeper ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Hardcastle.  Well,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of 
anything  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our 
families  will  make  our  personal  friendships  hereditary ; 
and  though  my  daughter's  fortune  is  but  small — 

Sir  diaries.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to  me? 
My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  already, 
and  can  want  nothing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share 
his  happiness  and  increase  it.  If  they  like  each  other,  as 
you  say  they  do 

Hardcastle.  If,  man  !  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each  other. 
My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Charles.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  you 
know. 

Hardcastle.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warmest 
manner  myself ;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out  of  your 
ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  I  come,  Sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon  for  my 
strange  conduct.  I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my  insolence 
without  confusion. 

Hardcastle.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too  gravely. 
An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughter,  will  set  all 
to  rights  again.  She'll  never  like  you  the  worse  for  it. 
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Marlow.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  appro- 
bation. 

Hardcastle.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Mar- 
low  ;  it'  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  something  more  than 
approbation  thereabouts.  You  take  me  ? 

Marlow.  Keally,  Sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hardcastle.  Come,  boy,  I'm  an  old  fellow,  and  know 
what's  what  as  well  as  you  that  are  younger.  I  know  what 
has  past  between  you ;  but,  mum  ! 

Marlow.  Sure,  Sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us  but  the 
most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most  distant 
reserve  on  hers.  You  don't  think,  Sir,  that  my  impudence 
has  been  past  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 

Hardcastle.  Impudence !  No,  I  don't  say  that — not 
quite  impudence — though  girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and 
rumpled  a  little,  too,  sometimes.  But  she  has  told  no 
tales,  I  assure  you. 

Marlow.  I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  well,  I  like  modesty  in  its  place  well 
enough ;  but  this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman.  You 
may  be  open.  Your  father  and  I  will  like  you  the  better 
for  it. 

Marlow.  May  I  die,  Sir,  if  I  ever 

Hardcastle.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you  ;  and  as 
I'm  sure  you  like  her 

Marlow.  Dear  Sir — I  protest,  Sir 

Hardcastle.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Marlow.  But  hear  me,  Sir 

Hardcastle.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire 
it ;  every  moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so • 

Marlow.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all  that's 
just  and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the  slightest 
mark  of  my  attachment,  or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to 
suspect  me  of  affection.  We  had  but  one  interview,  and 
that  was  formal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  impu- 
dence is  beyond  bearing. 

Sir  Charles.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or  made 
any  protestations  ? 

Marlow.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness !  I  came  down  in 
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obedience  to  your  commands ;  I  saw  the  lady  without 
emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance.  I  hope  you'll 
exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  prevent  me  from 
leaving  a  house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifications. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Charles.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with 
which  he  parted. 

Hardcastle.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intre- 
pidity of  his  assurance. 

Sir  Charles.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his 
truth. 

Hardcastle.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would  stake 
my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sin- 
cerely, and  without  reserve.  Has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you 
any  professions  of  love  and  affection  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  Sir ! 
But  since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity — I  think  he 
has. 

Hardcastle.  (To  Sir  Charles.)  You  see. 

Sir  Charles.  And  pray,  Madam,  have  you  and  my  son 
had  more  than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Yes,  Sir,  several. 

Hardcastle  (To  Sir  CJiarles.)  You  see. 

Sir  Charles.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  A  lasting  one. 

Sir  Charles.  Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Much,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles.  Amazing  !     And  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Formally. 

Hardcastle.  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  Charles.  And  how  did  he  behave,  Madam  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  As  most  profest  admirers  do :  said 
some  civil  things  of  my  face  ;  talked  much  of  his  want  of 
merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine  ;  mentioned  his  heart, 
gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended  with  pretended 
rapture. 

Sir  Charles.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed.     I 
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know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and 
submissive.  This  forwa.rd,  canting,  ranting  manner  by 
no  means  describes  him,  and,  I  am  confident  he  never  sat 
for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Then,  what,  Sir,  if  I  should  convince 
you  to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place  yourselves  behind  that 
screen,  you  shall  hear  him  declare  his  passion  to  me  in 
person. 

Sir  Charles.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  de- 
scribe, all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  de- 
scribe, I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  beginning. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    CHANGES    TO    THE    BACK    OF    THE    GARDEN. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  What  an  idiot  am  I  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow 
who  probably  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.  He  never 
intended  to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no  longer.  What 
do  I  see  ?  It  is  he  !  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Con- 
stance. 

Enter  Tony,  booted  and  spattered. 

Hastings.  My  honest  Squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of 
your  word.  This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend  you  have 
in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by  night, 
by  the  bye,  is  cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse 
than  the  basket  of  a  stage-coach. 

Hastings.  But  how  ?  Where  did  you  leave  your  fellow- 
travellers  ?  Are  they  in  safety  ?  Are  they  housed  ? 

Tony.  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  is 
no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have  smoked  for 
it :  rabbit  me  !  but  I'd  rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox, 
than  ten  with  such  varment. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ?  I 
die  with  impatience. 
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Tony.  Left  them  !  Why,  where  should  I  leave  them  but 
where  I  found  them  ? 

Hastings.  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Eiddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes  round 
the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the 
house  ? 

Hastings.  I'm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led  them  astray.  By 
jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  a  slough  within  five  miles  of 
the  place  but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hastings.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  understand :  you  took  them 
in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  themselves  going  forward ; 
and  so  you  have  at  last  brought  them  home  again. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Feather- 
bed Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I  then  rattled 
them  crack  over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down  Hill.  I  then 
introduced  them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy- tree  Heath ;  and 
from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus,  I  fairly  lodged  them  in 
the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hastings.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no  ;  only  mother  is  confoundedly  frightened. 
She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So,  if  your  own 
horses  be  ready,  you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be 
bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hastings.  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony,  Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend!  noble  Squire!  Just 
now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the  guts. 
Damn  your  way  of  fighting,  I  say.  After  we  take  a  knock 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if 
you  had  run  me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead, 
and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman. 

Hastings.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to  re- 
lieve Miss  Neville.  If  you  keep  the  old  lady  employed,  I 
promise  to  take  care  of  the  young  one.  [Exit  Hastings. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish!  She's 
got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the  waist  like  a 
mermaid. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Oh,  Tony,  I'm  killed  !  Shook !  battered 
to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt,  that 
laid  us  against  the  quickset  hedge,  has  done  my  "business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma !  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  You 
would  be  for  running  away  by  night,  without  knowing  one 
inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Hardcastler  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I 
never  met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey. 
Drenched  in  the  mud.  overturned  in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in 
a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at  last  to  lose  our  way! 
Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upon  Crackskull 
Common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  0  lud !  O  lud !  the  most  notorious 
spot  in  all  the  country  !  We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make 
a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma  ;  don't  be  afraid.  Two 
of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other  three 
may  not  find  us.  Don't  be  afraid. — Is  that  a  man  that's 
galloping  behind  us  ?  No,  it's  only  a  tree. — Don't  be  afraid . 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  a  black  hat  moving 
behind  the  thicket  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Oh,  death  ! 

Tony.  No ;  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma  ; 
don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming 
towards  us.  Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he  perceives  us,  we  are 
undone. 

Tony.  (Aside.)  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky, 
come  to  take  one  of  his  night  walks.  (To  her.)  Ah  !  it's 
a  highwayman  with  pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.  A  damn'd 
ill-looking  fellow ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Good  Heaven  defend  us  !  He  ap- 
proaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave 
me  to  manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  I'll  cough, 
and  cry,  hem.  When  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs.  Hardcastle  hides  behind  a  tree  in  the  ~back  scene. 
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Hardcastle.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  in 
want  of  help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  expect 
you  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mother  and  her  charge  in 
safety  ? 

Tony.  Very  safe,  Sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (From  behind.)  Ah,  death !  I  find 
there's  danger.  , 

Hardcastle.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours ;  sure  that's  too 
much,  my  youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short  jour- 
neys, as  they  say,  Hem. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (From  behind.)  Sure,  he'll  do  the  dear 
boy  no  harm. 

Hardcastle.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  Sir,  talking  to  myself,  Sir.  I  was  say- 
ing that  forty  miles  in  four  hours  was  very  good  going. 
Hem.  As  to  be  sure  it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of 
cold  by  being  out  in  the  air.  We'll  go  in,  if  you  please. 
Hem. 

Hardcastle.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did  not 
answer  yourself.  I'm  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and  am 
resolved  (raising  his  voice)  to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (From  behind.)  Oh  !  he's  coming  to 
find  me  out.  Oh  ! 

Tony.  What  need  you  go,  Sir,  if  I  tell  you  ?  Hem.  I'll 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  truth — hem — I'll  tell  you  all, 
Sir.  (Detaining  him.) 

Hardcastle.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist 
on  seeing.  It's  in  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Running  forward  from  behind.)  Olud! 
he'll  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling  !  Here,  good  gentle- 
man, whet  your  rage  upon  me.  Take  my  money,  my  life, 
but  spare  that  young  gentleman ;  spare  my  child,  if  you 
have  any  mercy ! 

Hardcastle.  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence 
can  she  come  ?  or  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Kneeling.)  Take  compassion  on  xis, 
good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our  watches,  all 
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we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.    We  will  never  bring  you  to 
justice  ;  indeed  we  won't,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hardcastle.  I  .believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses. 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive  !  My  fears 
blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected  to 
meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far  from  home  ? 
What  has  brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Hardcastle.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  ? 
So  far  from  home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of  your 
own  door !  (To  him.)  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you 
graceless  rogue,  you.  (To  her.)  Don't  you  know  the  gate 
and  the  mulberry-tree  ?  and  don't  you  remember  the  horse- 
pond,  niy  dear? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond 
as  long  as  I  live  ;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it.  (To 
Tony.)  And  is  it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all 
this  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  abuse  your  mother — I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have  spoiled 
me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I'll  spoil  you,  I  will. 

'[Follows  him  off  the  stage* 
-  Hardcastle.  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  reply. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate 
thus  ?  If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck 
up  a  little  resolution,  and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Neville.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so 
sunk  with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  unable 
to  face  any  new  danger.  Two  or  three  years  patience  will 
at  last  crown  us  with  happiness. 

Hastings.  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  incon- 
stancy. Let  us  fly,  my  charmer  !  Let  us  date  our  happi- 
ness from  this  very  moment.  Perish  fortune  !  Love  and 
content  will  increase  what  we  possess  beyond  a  monarch's 
revenue.  Let  me  prevail ! 

Miss  Neville.  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once 
more  comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In 
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the  moment  of  passion,  fortune  may  be  despised,  but  it 
ever  produces  a  lasting  repentance.  I'm  resolved  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  compassion  and  justice  for  redress. 

Hastings.  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the 
power,  to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Neville.  But  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I  am 
resolved  to  rely. 

Hastings.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I 
must  reluctantly  obey  you.  [Exeimt. 


SCENE   CHANGES. 

[SCENE  in. — A  BOOM  IN  ME.  HARDCASTLE'S  HOUSE.] 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Sir  Charles.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what  you  say 
appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.  If  what  he  says  b*» 
true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished 
for  a  daughter. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation  ;  and 
to  show  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed, 
you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration.  But  he  conies. 

Sir  Charles.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the 
appointment.  [Exit  Sir  Charles. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marlow.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once 
more  to  take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment,  know  the 
pain  I  feel  in  the  separation. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  (In  her  own  natural  manner.)  I  believe 
these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  Sir,  which  you  can 
so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps,  might 
lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value  of  what 
you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  This  girl  every  moment  improves 
upon  me.  (To  her.)  It  must  not  be,  Madam;  I  have 
already  trifled  too  long  with  my  heart.  My  very  pride 
begins  to  submit  to  my  passion.  The  disparity  of  educa- 
tion and  fortune,  the  anger  of  a  parent,  and  the  contempt 
of  my  equals,  begin  to  lose  their  weight;  and  nothing 
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can  restore  me  to  myself  but  this  painful  effort  of  reso- 
lution. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Then  go,  Sir :  I'll  urge  nothing  more 
to  detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  hers  you 
came  down  to  visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope,  not  infe- 
rior, what  are  these  advantages  without  equal  affluence  ? 
I  must  remain  contented  with  the  slight  approbation  of 
\mputed  merit ;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of  your 
addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are  fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  from  behind. 

Sir  Charles.  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hardcastle.  Ay,  ay  ;  make  no  noise.  I'll  engage  my  Kate 
covers  him  with  confusion  at  last. 

Marlow.  By  heavens  !  Madam,  fortune  was  ever  my 
smallest  consideration.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my 
eye ;  for  who  could  see  that  without  emotion  ?  But  every 
moment  that  I  converse  with  you  steals  in  some  new 
grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expres- 
sion. What  at  first  seemed  rustic  plainness,  now  appears 
refined  simplicity ;  what  seemed  forward  assurance,  now 
strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous  innocence  and  con- 
scious virtue. 

Sir  Charles.  What  can  it  mean  ?     He  amazes  me  ! 

Hardcastle.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.     Hush  ! 

Marlow.  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  Madam,  and  I 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment, 
when  he  sees  you,  to  doubt  his  approbation. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  No,  Mr.  Marlow,  I  will  not,  cannot 
detain  you.  Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connection  in 
which  there  is  the  smallest  room  for  repentance  ?  Do 
you  think  I  would  take  the  mean  advantage  of  a  transient 
passion  to  load  you  with  confusion?  Do  you  think  I 
could  ever  relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired  by 
lessening  yours  ? 

Marlow.  By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  happiness 
but  what's  in  your  power  to  grant  me  !  Nor  shall  I  ever 
feel  repentance,  but  in  not  having  seen  your  merits  before. 
I  will  stay,  even  contrary  to  your  wishes ;  and  though  you 
should  persist  to  shun  me,  I  will  make  my  respectful  assi- 
duities atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct. 
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n/Y.-v?  Hardcastle.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist.  As 
our  acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I 
might  have  given  an  hour  or  two  to  levity ;  but  seriously, 
Mr.  Marlow,  do  you  think  I  could  ever  submit  to  a  con- 
nection where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and  you  impru- 
dent ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident 
addresses  of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Marlow.  (Kneeling.)  Does  this  look  like  security  ?  Does 
this  look  like  confidence?  No,  Madam,  every  moment 
that  shows  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my 
diffidence  and  confusion.  Here  let  me  continue 

Sir  Charles.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles,  Charles, 
how  hast  thou  deceived  me !  Is  this  your  indifference, 
your  uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hardcastle.  Your  cold  contempt ;  your  formal  interview ! 
What  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Marloiv.  That  I'm  all  amazement !    What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hardcastle.  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay  things 
at  pleasure :  that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private,  and 
deny  it  in  public :  that  you  have  one  story  for  us,  and 
another  for  my  daughter. 

Marlow.  Daughter! — this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hardcastle.  Yes,  Sir,  my  only  daughter — my  Kate ; 
whose  else  should  she  be  ? 

Marlow.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Yes,  Sir,  that  very  identical  tall  squint- 
ing lady  you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for;  (curtsying')  she 
that  you  addressed  as  the  mild,  modest,  sentimental  man 
of  gravity,  and  the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Battle  of  the 
Ladies' club.  Ha'!  ha!  ha! 

Marlow.  Zounds  !  there's  no  bearing  this  ;  it's  worse 
than  death! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  In  which  of  your  characters,  Sir,  will 
you  give  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As  the  faltering  gentle- 
man, with  looks  on  the  ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be 
heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy  ;  or  the  loud  confident  crea- 
ture, that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old  Miss 
Biddy  Buckskin  till  three  in  the  morning;' — Ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

Marlow.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head  !  I  never  attempted 
to  be  impudent  yet  that  I  was  not  taken  down  !  I  must  be 
gone. 
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Hardcastle.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not 
I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  it. 
You  shall  not,  Sir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she'll  forgive  you. 
Won't  you  forgive  him,  Kate  ?  We'll  all  forgive  you. 
Take  courage,  man. 

[They  retire,  she  tormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Tony. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.  Let  them  go, 
I  care  not. 

Hardcastle.  Who  gone? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hastings,  from  town.  He  who  came  down  with  our 
modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Charles.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings?  As 
worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made 
a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hardcastle.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud 
of  the  connection. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady,  he 
has  not  taken  her  fortune ;  that  remains  in  this  family  to 
console  us  for  her  loss. 

Hardcastle.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  so  mer- 
cenary ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ay,  that's  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hardcastle.  But,  you  know,  if  your  son,  when  of  age, 
refuses  to  marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at 
her  own  disposal. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has 
not  thought  proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  What,  returned  so  soon  !  I 
begin  not  to  like  it. 

Hastings.  (To  Hardcastle.)  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly  off 
with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my  punish- 
ment. We  are  now  come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice 
to  your  humanity.  By  her  father's  consent  I  first  paid 
her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions  were  first  founded  in 
duty. 
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Miss  Neville.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour 
of  levity,  I  was  ready  even  to  give  up  my  fortune  to  sec-ure 
my  choice :  but  I  am  now  recovered  from  the  delusion, 
and  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is  denied  me  from  a 
nearer  connection. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Pshaw,  pshaw!  this  is  all  but  the 
whining  end  of  a  modern  novel. 

Hardcastle.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they're  come 
back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do 
you  refuse  this  lady's  hand,  whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing  ?  You  know  I  can't 
refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hardcastle.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy, 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  concurred 
with  your  mother's  desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I 
find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare  you 
have  been  of  age  these  three  months. 

Tony.  Of  age  !    Am  I  of  age,  father  ? 

Hardcastle.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  I'll  make  of  my  liberty. 
(Talcing  Miss  Neville's  hand.)  Witness  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkiu,  esquire,  of  BLANK 
place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place 
at  all,  for  my  true  and  lawful  wife.  So  Constance  Neville 
may  marry  whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his 
own  man  again.1 

Sir  Charles.  0  brave  Squire  ! 

Hastings.  My  worthy  friend ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  undutiful  offspring ! 

Marlow.  Joy,  my  dear  George,  I  give  you  joy  sincerely ! 
And,  could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less 
arbitrary,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive — if  you  would 
return  me  the  favour. 

Hastings.  (To  Miss  Hardcastle.)  Come,  Madam,  you  are 

1  A  common  stage  reading  of  this  passage: — "  So  Constantia  Neville 
may  go  to  the  devil,"  &c.,  has  no  warrant  in  the  originals.  If  Quick, 
tempted  by  the  rhyme,  interpolated  this  reading,  and  so  gave  the  "  tradi- 
tion "  to  later  actors,  the  fact  would  almost  excuse  the  charges  of  vul- 
garity which  were  brought  against  the  piece  by  Horace  Walpole  and 
others. — ED. 
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now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  contrivances. 
I  know  you  like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must 
and  shall  have  him. 

Hardcastle.  (Joining  their  hands.)  And  I  say  so  too. 
And,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has 
a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bar- 
gain. So  now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we  shall  gather  all 
the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the  Mistakes  of  the 
Night  shall  be  crowned  with  a  merry  morning.  So,  boy, 
take  her ;  and,  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mistress, 
my  wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in  the  wife. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE, 
BY  DR.   GOLDSMITH. 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
MISS  HARDCASTLE.1 

WELL,  having  stoop'd  to  conquer  with  success, 
And  gain'd  a  husband  without  aid  from  dress, 
Still,  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too, 
As  I  have  conquer'd  him  to  conquer  you : 
And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution, 
That  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 
Our  life  is  all  a  play,  compos' d  to  please ; 
"  We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances." 
The  first  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid. 
Harmless  and  young,  of  ev'ry  thing  afraid; 
Blushes  when  hired,  and,  with  unmeaning  action, 
"  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction." 
Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene, — 
Th'  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 
Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 
Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 

1  The  original  Miss  Hardcastle  first  figured  on  the  stage  as  Miss 
Wilford.  Then  she  played  as  Mrs.  Bulkley  ;  and  later  as  Mrs.  Barres- 
ford.  She  died  in  1792.  See  also  note  to  the  following  epilogue. — ED. 

II.  U 
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Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 

The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs : 

On  'squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 

And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts — 

And,  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete, 

Ev'n  Common-councilmen  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  Squire, 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro ! 

And  quits  her  Nancy  J)awson l  for  Che  Faro : 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and,  in  all  her  pride. 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel 2  of  Cheapside ; 

Ogles  and  leers,  with  artificial  still, 

Till,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill, 

She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadille. 

Such,  through  our  lives,  the  eventful  history — 

The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me : 

The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prays, 

Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes.3 


EPILOGUE, 

TO    BE    SPOKEN    IN    THE    CHARACTER    OP    TONY    LUMPKIN. 

Br  J.  CRADOCK,  ESQ.* 

WELL — now  all's  ended — and  my  comrades  gone, 
Pray  what  becomes  of  mother's  nonly  son? 
A  hopeful  blade !— in  town  I'll  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation : 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her — 
Off,  in  a  crack,  I'll  carry  big  Bet  Bouncer ! 

1  See  the  Mrs.  Bulkley  Epilogue,  and  its  note,  in  the  Poems. — ED. 
a  See  p.  112,  and  note. — ED. 

3  Some  editors  print  "  bays."     The  early  editions  have  "  Bayes."     Of 
course  bays  is  meant,  but  no  doubt  there  is  the  double  meaniug  which 
includes  Bayes,  the  character  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  '  Rehearsal,' 
whose  name,  as  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  says,  had  become  synonymous  with 
dramatist,  and  had  been  so  used  by  Garrick  and  Colman. — ED. 

4  This  came  too  late  to  be  spoken. — Note  in  original.   Joseph  Cradock, 
author  of  '  Zobeide,'  &c.,  see  Poems,  p.  95.     In  Goldsmith's  letter  to 
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Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear  ? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ! 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit, 
In  London — 'gad,  they've  some  regard  to  spirit. 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets, 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets ; 
Then  hoiks  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  night — 
Not  to  the  plays — they  say  it  an't  polite : 
To  Sadler's- Wells,  perhaps,  or  operas  go, 
And  once,  by  chance,  to  the  roratorio. 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down, 
We'll  set  the  fashions,  too,  to  half  the  town ; 
And  then  at  auctions — money  ne'er  regard — 
Buy  pictures,  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a-yard : 
Zounds !  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say, 
We  know  what's  damn'd  genteel  as  well  as  they  ! 

Cradock,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  epilogue  (see  Letters  in 
vol.  i.),  our  author  simply  says  that  "  it  could  not  be  used,"  but  "  should 
be  printed."  Cradock,  in  his '  Memoirs,'  says  it  was  not  meant  for  publica- 
tion. Cradock  also  tells  a  curious  story  of  having  revised,  or  "  altered," 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  for  Goldsmith,  "  in  Leicestershire."  See  the 
notes  to  Goldsmith's  letters  to  Cradock  in  vol.  i.  In  one  of  these  letters 
Goldsmith  tells  of  some  of  his  troublesome  "  stage  adventures  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  For  two 
other  epilogues  intended  for  this  play,  see  the  Poems.  Also  for  a 
song  intended  to  have  been  sung  by  Miss  Hardcastle,  see  p.  110.  At 
this  last  reference  it  is  shown  that  Mrs.  Bulkley,  the  original  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  could  not  sing.  There  is  a  story  that  the  part  was  meant  for 
Mrs.  Abington  (the  original  Lady  Teazle,  1777),  who  could  sing.  The 
story,  however,  is  doubtful ;  and,  as  it  is  told  by  Mr.  Forster,  partly  on, 
the  authority  of  Northcote,  it  seems  certainly  wrong.  See  the  follow- 
ing Appendix. — ED. 


APPENDIX 

TO    THIS    EDITION    OF    '  SHE    STOOPS    TO    CONQUER.' 

MRS.   ABINGTON  AND  THE  PAKT  OF  MISS 
HARDCASTLE. 

THE  story  to  the  effect  that  the  part  of  Miss  Hardcastle  was  refused 
by  Mrs.  Abington  (as  mentioned  in  the  note  above),  seems  to  need 
refutation,  seeing  that  it  affects  both  the  celebrated  actress  who  is 
alleged  to  have  made  the  refusal  and  the  popular  actress,  Mrs.  Bulk- 
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ley,  who  really  played  the  part.  The  story  in  the  first  place  looks 
doubtful  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  BosweU  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  numerous  gossippers  who  have  retailed  so  much 
about  Goldsmith's  play.  Only  Northcote,  the  biographer  of  Reynolds, 
tells  it,  and  that  some  forty  years  after  the  play's  production.  But  Mr. 
Forster,  having  adopted  Northcote's  story,  and  added  to  it,  there  seems 
some  chance  of  its  taking  root  as  a  popular  error.  Hence  the  necessity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  following  attempted  refutation.  Mr.  Forster 
says  ('Life  of  Goldsmith,'  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  369),  "Mortification  still 
attended  Goldsmith  there  [at  Covent  Garden  Theatre].  The  actors  and 
actresses  had  taken  their  tone  from  the  manager.  Gentleman  Smith 
threw  up  Young  Mar/low  ;  Woodward  refused  Tony  Lumpkin ;  Mrs. 
Abington  (and  this  was  the  greatest  blow  of  all)  declined  Miss  Hard- 
castle  ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  misgivings,  Colman  could  not  contest 
AY i th  theirs.  So  alarming  was  the  defection,  to  some  of  Goldsmith's 
friends,  that  they  urged  the  postponement  of  the  comedy.  '  No,'  he 
said,  giving  to  his  necessity  the  braver  look  of  independence, '  I'd  rather 
my  play  were  damned  by  bad  players,  than  merely  saved  by  good 
acting.' "  This,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Abington  is  concerned,  is  founded  upon 
Northcote's  '  Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,'  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  where  it  is 
stated  that: — "She  [Mrs.  Abington],  however,  much  offended  Gold- 
smith, at  last,  by  refusing  to  take  the  part  which  he  had  written  on 
purpose  for  her,  in  his  comedy  of '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  which  cha- 
racter was,  of  necessity,  performed  by  another  actress,  to  Goldsmith's 
great  mortification,  on  the  first  night's  representation."  The  statement 
of  the  refusal,  &c.,  must  be  wrong,  because  Mrs.  Abington  was  not  of 
the  Covent  Garden  company  at  the  time,  but  was,  instead,  of  the  rival 
house,  Drury  Lane.  Of  course  Goldsmith  originally  may  have  had  an 
eye  to  Mrs.  Abington  as  an  impersonator  of  his  Miss  Ilardcastle ;  but, 
after  having  given  up  his  comedy  to  Colman  for  production  at  Colman's 
theatre,  and  waited  some  months  for  its  production  there  (see  Gold- 
smith's correspondence  with  both  Colman  and  Garrick  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Letters  at  the  end  of  our  vol.  i.),  he  could  hardly  have  expected 
Mrs.  Abington  would  play  in  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  further  embellished  his 
version  of  the  ttory  by  adding  that  Goldsmith  "  freely  talked  in  Gerrard- 
street  of  the  part  he  had '  written  on  purpose  for  Mrs.  Abington ' " ;  but 
Mr.  Forster  has  not  stated  where  he  got  the  item  showing  how  Gold- 
smith "  freely  talked,"  &c.  It  is  not  with  the  other  statement  in  North- 
cote.  Goldsmith  published  in  his  '  Good-Natured  Man  '  a  note  praising 
Mrs.  Bulkley  for  her  delivery  of  the  Epilogue  to  this  play  (see  the 
Epilogue),  and  we  may  assume,  therefore,  that  he  was  at  least  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  this  actress  had  played  his  first 
stage  heroine,  Miss  Richland. — ED. 
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FUOM 

THE     GRUMBLER, 

A    FAKCE : 
PLATED  AT  COVENT  GARTEN  THEATRE,  MAT  STII,  1773. 


DRAMATIS  PEESON^. 


Sourby  (the  Grumbler)    ....  MB.  QUICK. 

Octavio  (Ms  Son) MB.  DAVIS. 

Wentworth  (Brother-in-law  to  Sourby)     .  MR.  OV^ENSON. 
Dancing  Master  (called  Signior  Capriole 

in  the  Bills)         .....  MR.  KING. 

Scamper  (Servant) MR.  SATJNDERS. 

Clarissa  (in  love  with  Octavio)         .         .  Miss  HELME. 

Jenny  (her  Maid) Miss  PEAECE. 


SCENE 


THE    GRUMBLER. 


['  The  Grumbler '  was  produced  specially  for  the  comedian  Quick's 
benefit.  Quick,  who  had  played  the  Postboy  in  Goldsmith's  '  Good- 
Natured  Man,'  made  a  great  stride  both  for  himself  and  his  author  in 
his  rendering  of  Tony  Lumpkin  in  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ; '  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  success  in  this  character,  Goldsmith,  it  seems, 
produced  and  presented  him  with  '  The  Grumbler.'  The  farce,  how- 
ever, is  merely  an  adaptation  of  Sir  C.  Sedley's  '  Grumbler,'  a  piece  in 
three  acts,  produced  in  1702,  which  was  evidently  taken  from  the  French 
of  the  then  popular  D.  A.  Brueys'  (1640-1723)  comedy  '  Le  Grondeur.' 
It  was  never  printed,  and  appears  to  have  been  acted  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  Quick's  benefit,  May  8,  1773.  The  scene  now  given  was 
first  printed  in  Prior's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works,  1837,  from  the 
Licenser's  copy,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier.  One 
may  imagine  a  first-rate  actor  making  something  of  the  scene  of  the 
forced  dance,  but,  apart  from  this,  there  seems  nothing  likely  to  prove 
very  attractive  in  the  little  piece.  Prior  summarizes  the  plot  thus : — 
"  Sourby,  an  ill-tempered,  discontented  man,  is  the  torment  of  his 
family,  neighbours,  and  servants.  In  the  opening  of  the  piece  his  son 
is  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Clarissa,  the  consent  of  Sourby  being 
chiefly  obtained  by  the  lady,  who  believes  he  has  a  design  upon  her 
himself,  relinquishing  her  naturally  mild  character  for  that  of  a  terma- 
gant. The  character  thus  assumed  agrees  however  so  well  with  his 
own,  that,  in  defiance  of  previous  arrangements,  he  determines  to  marry 
her  himself,  a  design  favoured  by  her  fortune  being  in  his  power.  No 
other  remedy  occurs  to  the  lovers  to  avoid  his  tyranny  than  further 
deception :  the  lady  therefore  assumes  the  character  of  an  extravagant, 
giddy  woman  of  fashion,  who  is  determined  to  have  '  habits,  feasts, 
fiddles,  hautboys,  masquerades,  concerts,  and  especially  a  ball  for  fifteen 
days  after  their  nuptials.'  Above  all,  her  intended  husband  must 
learn  to  dance  ;  and  she  will  admit  of  no  excuse  on  the  plea  of  years." 
Then  comes  the  following  scene. — ED.] 
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• 

Enter  Scamper  (Sourby' s  servant)  to  Sourby,  and  I  /« 
intended  wife's  maid  Jenny. 

Scamper.  Sir,  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you. 

Jenny.  Good!  Here  conies  Scamper;  he'll  manage 
you,  I'll  warrant  me.  (Aside.) 

Sourby.  Who  is  it  ? 

Scamper.  He  says  his  name  is  Monsieur  Ei — Ei — Stay, 
Sir,  I'll  go  and  ask  him  again. 

Sourby.  (Pulling  him  by  the  ears.)  Take  that,  sirrah,  by 
the  way. 

Scamper.  AM  !  Ahi !  [Exit. 

Jenny.  Sir,  you  have  torn  off  his  hair,  so  that  he  must 
now  have  a  wig  :  you  have  pulled  his  ears  off  ;  but  there 
are  none  of  them  to  be  had  for  money. 

Sourby.  I'll  teach  him — 'Tis  certainly  Mr.  Eigaut,  my 
notary  ;  I  know  who  it  is,  let  him  come  in.  Could  he  find 
no  time  but  this  to  bring  me  money  ?  Plague  take  the 
blockhead ! 

Enter  Dancing-Master  and  his  Fiddler. 

Sourby.  This  is  not  my  man.  Who  are  you,  with  your 
compliments  ? 

Dancing  Master.  (Bowing  often.)  I  am  called  Eigaudon, 
Sir,  at  your  service. 

Sourby.  (To  Jenny.)  Have  not  I  seen  that  face  some- 
where before  ? 

Jenny.  There  are  a  thousand  people  like  one  another. 

Sourby.  Well,  Mr.  Eigaudon,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Dancing  Master.  To  give  you  this  letter  from  Madame 
Clarissa. 

Sourby.  Give  it  to  me — I  would  fain  know  who  taught 
Clarissa  to  fold  a  letter  thus.  What  contains  it  ? 

Jenny.  (Aside,  while  he  unfolds  the  letter.)  A  lover,  I  be- 
lieve, never  complained  of  that  before. 

Sourby.  (Reads.)  "  Everybody  says  I  am  to  marry  the 
most  brutal  of  men.  I  would  disabuse  them  ;  and  for 
that  reason  you  and  I  must  begin  the  ball  to-night."  She 
is  mad! 

Dancing  Master.  Go  on,  pray,  Sir. 
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Sourly.  (Reads.)  "  You  told  me  you  cannot  dance ;  but 
I  have  sent  you  the  first  man  in  the  world."  (Sourby  loolcs 
at  him  from  head  to  foot.) 

Dancing  Master.  Oh  Lord,  Sir. 

Sourby.  (Reads.)  "  Who  will  teach  you  in  less  than  an 
hour  enough  to  serve  your  pui'pose."  I  learn  to  dance ! 

Dancing  Master.  Finish,  if  you  please. 

Sourby.  "  And  if  you  love  me,  you  will  learn  the  Alle- 
mande."  The  Allemande  !  I,  the  Allemande  !  Mr.  the 
first  man  in  the  world,  do  you  know  you  are  in  some 
danger  here  ? 

Dancing  Master.  Come,  Sir,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
shall  dance  to  a  miracle  ! 

Sourby.  Mr.  Rigaudon,  do  you  know  I  will  send  you  out 
of  the  window  if  I  call  my  servants  ? 

Dancing  Master.  (Bidding  Ms  man  play.)  Come,  brisk, 
this  little  prelude  will  put  you  in  humour  ;  you  must  be 
held  by  the  hand  ;  or  have  you  some  steps  of  your  own  ? 

Soiirby.  Unless  you  put  up  that  d — d  fiddle,  I'll  beat  it 
about  your  ears. 

Dancing  Master.  Zounds,  Sir !  if  you  are  thereabouts, 
you  shall  dance  presently — I  say  presently. 

Sourby.   Shall  I  dance,  villain  ? 

Dancing  Master.  Yes.  By  the  heavens  above  shall  you 
dance.  I  have  orders  from  Clarissa  to  make  you  dance. 
She  has  paid  me,  and  dance  you  shall ;  first,  let  him  go 
out.  [He  draws  Ms  sword,  and  puts  it  under  Ms  arm. 

Sourby.  Ah !  I'm  dead.  What  a  madman  has  this 
woman  sent  me ! 

Jenny.  I  see  I  must  interpose.  Stay  you  there,  Sir ;  let 
me  speak  to  him ;  Sir,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  go  and  tell 
the  lady,  that  it's  disagreeable  to  my  master. 

Dancing  Master.  I  will  have  him  dance. 

Sourby.  The  rascal !  the  rascal ! 

Jenny.  Consider,  if  you  please,  my  master  is  a  gravo 
man. 

Dancing  Master.  I'll  have  him  dance. 

Jenny.  You  may  stand  in  need  of  him. 

Sourby.  (Taking  her  aside.)  Yes,  tell  him  that  when  he 
will,  without  costing  him  a  farthing,  I'll  bleed  and  purge 
him  his  bellyfull. 
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Dancing  Master.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I'll 
have  him.  dance,  or  have  his  blood. 

Sourby.  The  rascal !  (muttering.) 

Jenny.  Sir,  I  can't  work  upon  him ;  the  madman  will 
not  hear  reason ;  some  harm  will  happen — we  are  alone. 

Sourby.  "Tis  very  true. 

Jenny.  Look  on  him ;  he  has  an  ill  look. 

Sourby.  He  has  so  (trembling). 

Dancing  Master.  Make  haste,  I  say,  make  haste. 

Sourby.  Help  !  neighbours  !  murder ! 

Jenny.  Aye,  you  may  cry  for  help ;  do  you  know  that 
all  your  neighbours  would  be  glad  to  see  you  robbed  and 
your  throat  cut  ?  Believe  me,  Sir,  two  Allemande  steps 
may  save  your  life. 

Sourby.  But  if  it  should  come  to  be  known,  I  should  be 
taken  for  a  fool. 

Jenny.  Love  excuses  all  follies ;  and  I  have  heard  say 
that  when  Hercules  was  in  love,  he  spun  for  Queen  Om- 
phale. 

Sourby.  Yes,  Hercules  spun,  but  Hercules  did  not  dance 
the  Allemande. 

Jenny.  Well,  you  must  tell  him  so ;  the  gentleman  will 
teach  you  another. 

Dancing  Master.  Will  you  have  a  minuet,  Sir  ? 

Sourby.  A  minuet ;  no. 

Dancing  Master.  The  loure. 

Sourby.  The  loure  ;  no. 

Dancing  Master.  The  passay ! 

Sourby.  The  passay ;  no. 

Dancing  Master.  What  then  ?  the  trocanny,  the  tricotez, 
the  rigadon  ?  Come,  choose,  choose. 

Sourby.  No,  no,  no,  I  like  none  of  these. 

Dancing  Master.  You  would  have  a  grave,  serious  dance, 
perhaps  ? 

Sourby.  Yes,  a  serious  one,  if  there  be  any — but  a  very 
serious  dance. 

Dancing  Master.  Well,  the  courante,  the  hornpipe,  the 
brocane,  the  saraband  ? 

Sourby.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Dancing  Master.  What  the  devil  then  will  you  have  ? 
But  make  haste,  or — death  ! 
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Sourby.  Come  on  then,  since  it  must  be  so  ;  I'll  learn  a 
few  steps  of  the — the- 


Dancing  Master.  What  of  the — the 

Sourby.  I  know  not  what. 

Dancing  Master.  You  mock  me,  Sir  ;  you  shall  dance  the 
Allemande,  since  Clarissa  will  have  it  so,  or — 

[He  leads  him  about,  the  fiddle  playing  the  Allemande. 

Sourby.  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town 
if  it  should  be  known.  I  am  determined,  for  this  frolic, 
to  deprive  Clarissa  of  that  invaluable  blessing,  the  posses- 
sion of  my  person. 

Dancing  Master.  Come,  come,  Sir,  move,  move.  (Teach- 
ing him.) 

Sourby.  Cockatrice  ! 

Dancing  Master.  One,  two,  three !  (Teaching.) 

Sourby.  A  d — d,  infernal 

Enter  Wentworth. 

Oh !  brother,  you  are  come  in  good  time  to  free  me  from 
this  cursed  bondage. 

Wentworth.  How  !  for  shame,  brother,  at  your  age  to  be 
thus  foolish. 

Sourby.  As  I  hope  for  mercy — 

Wentworth.  For  shame,  for  shame — practising  at  sixty 
what  should  have  been  finished  at  six  ? 

Dancing  Master.  He's  not  the  only  grown  gentleman  I 
have  had  in  hand. 

Wentworth.  Brother,  brother,  you'll  be  the  mockery  of 
the  whole  city. 

Sourby.  Eternal  babbler  !  hear  me ;  this  curs' d,  con- 
founded villain  will  make  me  dance  perforce. 

Wentworth.  Perforce ! 

Sourby.  Yes;  by  order,  he  says,  of  Clarissa  ;  but  since  I 
now  find  she  is  unworthy,  I  give  her  up — renounce  her  for 
ever. 

[Prior  sums  up  the  rest  of  the  play  thus : — "  The  young 
couple  enter  immediately  after  this  declaration,  and  find- 
ing no  farther  obstruction  to  their  union,  the  piece 
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finishes  with  the  consent  of  the  Grumbler, '  in  the  hope,' 
as  he  says, '  that  they  are  possessed  of  mutual  requi- 
sites to  be  the  plague  of  each  other.' " — Bo.1] 

1  John  Quick,  of  whom  this  piece  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  memo- 
rial, died  in  1831,  aged  83.  lie  retired  from  the  stage  in  1798,  having 
acquired  a  fortune  of  £10,000.  He  lived  during  his  later  years  at 
Hornsey  (afterwards  Will's)  Row,  Islington,  and  for  many  years  was 
wont  to  preside  at  convivial  meetings  held  at  the  Old  King's  Head, 
opposite  Islington  Church.  Beside  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  was  famous  in 
Isaac  Mendo/a,  Bob  Acres,  and  such  characters.  Genest  says  he  had 
not  much  variety,  but  his  oddity  of  appearance  and  voice  made  people 
laugh.  Boaden  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  favourite  comedian  of  his  late 
majesty  "  (George  III.).  With  '  Quick's  Whim,'  a  pamphlet,  of  about 
the  year  1795,  purporting  to  give  the  "Jokes  and  Stories"  uttered  by 
the  comedian,  he,  probably,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  otherwise  this 
jollection  might  have  contained  something  about  Goldsmith. — ED, 
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Justice.  [/'>;•_ 

Hoffmann's  Works.     Translated  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  II. 

[/«  tlie  press. 
Bonn's  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  ^  vols. 

{.See  p.  21. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  'Berkeley.' 
II.— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  'Berkeley,   and  Baxter- 
Wray. 

Bonn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.    8  VoK  {Seep.**. 
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BONN'S     LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD   LIBRARY. 

338  Vols.  at  3*.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (59*.  17^.  6</.) 


ADDISON'S  Works.  Notes  of  Bishop 
Hurd.  Short  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  8 
Plates  of  Medals.  6  vols. 

This  is    the  most  complete    edition   of 
Addison's  Works  issued. 

ALFIERIS  Tragedies.  la  English 
Verse.  With  Notes,  Arguments,  and  In- 
troduction, by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  POETRY.  —  See  Poetry 
of  America. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Historical 
Works,  including  Essays,  Apophthegms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Julius  Caesar, and  Augustus  Caesar. 
With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.  Por- 
trait. 

—  See  also  Philosophical  Library. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  from  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &c.  Edit,  by 
R.  Bell. 

BEAUMONT      AND      FLETCHER. 

Selections.     With  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

DECKMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 
2  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— Set  Ballads,  Chaucer, 
Green. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
TOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  'Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.1  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.  6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Trans.  byM.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vc's. 


BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  English 
Literature  (to  Wiclif).  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S   (Sir    Thomas)   Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.  Portrait.  3  vols, 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  Letters,    a  vols. 

Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lnslad,  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
$th  edition. 

CARAFAS     (The)     of     Maddalonl. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans. 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Reumont. 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.  The  Counter-Re  volnt  Ion 
in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 


James  II.    Portrait  of  Carrel. 

OARRUTHERS.  —  Set  Pope,  in  Illus- 
trated Library. 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paiadise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Gary's  last  corrections,  with  additional 
notes. 


B GUN'S  LIBRARIES. 


CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Memoirs  of, 
by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoc.  Portrait. 

CERVANTES'  Galatea.  A  Pastoral 
Romance.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J.Gyll. 

Exemplary   Novels.      Trans,    by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

Don    Quixote   de   la    Mancha. 

Motteux's.  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.  2  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A  Portrait.  4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

—  Table-Talk  and  Omnlana.  By 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare   and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
1811-12  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  1813. 

Blographia  Literarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,    .Esthetic    and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  THE  THEORY 
OF  LIFE.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A 

COMMUTES.— Set  Philip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.  3  vols. 

COWPER'S  CompleteWorks,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings. 8  vols. 

COXE'S  Memoirs   of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
*»*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's  campaigns,  410.  ior.  &£ 


COXE;S   History  of  the   House  of 

Austria.  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  II.,  1218-1792.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  With  Continuation  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  4  Portraits.  4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  16  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.  7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Eng. 

land,  in_  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit. ,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.    New 

Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  Wilson. 
2  vols.,  $s.  each. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren. With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.- Set  Shakespeare 
EMERSON'S  Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
Vol.  II.— English   Traits,  Nature,    and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait. 2  vols. 

Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols. 

Critical   Essays  contributed  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review,'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  2  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  the  Improvemen    of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces. 

Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)—  Sit  Carrtl. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.  7  vols.  a  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  WorkB.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.  14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales  :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Npuvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.—  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XL— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII.— Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with   Schiller. 

2  vols. — See  Schiller, 

Faust. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  "Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lan« 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GRAMMONT  (Count).  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  With  the  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,  &c.  New  Edition. 

GREENE,    MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).  With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGpRY'S    (Dr.)    The   Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  2 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 

Scoble. 
English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     Portrait. 
History  of  Civilisation.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     Portraits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan  — The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT  S  (W.)  Work*.  7  vols. 

Table-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the  Age   of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comlo 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

Round    Table.      Conversations  _  of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;   Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  E»says,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit   of   the    Age;    or,   Contem- 
porary Portraits.      New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel -Pictures.  The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.  With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised. 


LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works: 

Hernani-RuyBlas— TheKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

Poems ,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Revo- 
lution, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.  Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON   (Colonel).    Memoirg 

of.     By   his  Widow,    with    her  Autobio- 

fraphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House, 
ortrait. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)    Complete 

Works.     15  vols. 

Life  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Coeur  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.    2  vols. 
Louis  XIV.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

JAMESON    (Mrs.)     Shakespeare'a 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— Set  Richter. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of    the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of.— Set  Greene. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting.  2  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S   The    Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.  3  vols. 

The   Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.  4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 
Complete  Edition.  Portrait. 


LAMB'S     (Charles)     Specimens     of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  Extracts 
from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

Talfourd's  Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.      New    Edition,    by    W.    Carew 
Hazlitt.    2  vols. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.  2  vols. 

LESSXNG'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining  Human  Understanding, Controversy 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait. 

2  Vols. 

— ;•  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.  By  Lord  King. 

LOCKH ART  ( J.  G.)— See  Bums. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
LUTHER'S  CATECHISM.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— See  Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLTS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, THK  PRINCB,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

MARTTNEAU'S     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800-1846.  5  vols. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Autobiography    of 

Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

The  French   Revolution   to   the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     Frontispiece. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.     Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face, Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.  5  vols.  Portraits. 

Poetical  "Works.    With  120  Wood 

Engiavings.     2  vols. 
MITFORD'S    (Mise)    Our   Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 

2  Engravings.     2  rols. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic    "Works.     In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.  3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  given.' — Academy. 
MONTAGU.  Letters  and  "Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited^  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.  2  vols. 

NEANDER   (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.  With  Short  Memoir.  10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land. 2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Rvland. 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  EditedbyA.Jessopp.D.D.  With 

3  Portraits.     3  vols.     $s.  dd.  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp." — Times. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on. 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.  2  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 
of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.  Portraits.  2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.  4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Linton.  Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  "Works.. 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,. 
M.A.  Oxon.  2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  ifth- 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits. 
3  vols. 

History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by- 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist  s 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  do).-See  Carafas. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  "Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.  2  vols. 

RICH  TEH  (Jean  Paul).  Ley  ana. 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the- 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces,. 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  Xy  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  'The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of' 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History    of,    from    the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.  3  Portraits.  2  vols. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  Portrait. 

Vol.  II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and.  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).  Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intrigue^— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  jEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

•SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  A.D.  1794-1805. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitr.  2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL   (F.)     Lectures   on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 

Language.     Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 
The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 
— -  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait.     Trans,  by  J.   B. 

Robertson. 

—  Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 
entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.     Translated  by 
L.  Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  JEsthetic    and    Miscellaneous 
Works,   containing    Letters  on    Christian 
Art,   Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL   (A.  W.)    Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May 

Herbert.  With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grore. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic   Art. 

The  HUtory  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  (Williams  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5$. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.  Portraits.  2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 
See  Economic  Library. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. With  Index.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— See  Cowper,  Wesley,  and 
(Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S    Morning    Communlngs 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits. 4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 
TEN  BRINK.— See  Brink. 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits. 2  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— See  Shakespeare. 

V  AS  ARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  rols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  '  Ba- 
bouc,'  Memnon,  Candide,  L'Ingenu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.  Portrait.  51. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  5^.  each.     (5?.  icv.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Ed  ward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  45  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  w_ife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.  4  vols.,  with  31  En- 
pavings  (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
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Holbein,  Kneller,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 


JESSE'S   Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  rols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S    (Lord)    Memorials    of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

a  Portraits,  a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.  With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     ($1.  19*.  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena." 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  '  The  Life  of  Goethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  Of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.  4  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.     Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing— Ethics — Letters. 


BOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols.  at  5*.  each  (except  Chillingworth,  y.  6d.).     (3/.  135.  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK,     Introduction  to    the   Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,  2  vols. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S     Religion    of 

Protestants.     3*.  6d. 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARD  WICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO.JUD.aEUS,    Works    of.      Th« 

Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.    Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — Set  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'   Ecclesiastical  History. 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  A.D.  305,  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEVS  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  PHILOSTORGIUS,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  A.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  A.D. 
427  ;  and  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols.  at  5^.  each.     (8/.  \$s.  per  set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON   CHRONICLE.  —  See 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.— See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  METRES  OF  BOETHIUS,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.  3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeui 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiseltoa 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.  Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQ I  'A  R1AN  LIBRAR  Y. 


ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J .  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHEL  WE  RD,  Chronicle  of.— Set 
Six  O.  £.  Chronicles. 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.  Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.    Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INGTTLPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  CONTINUATION  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters   from   Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  PROSE 
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and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels ;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover. 

MATTHEW    OF    WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.  2  vols. 

NENNTUS.      Chronicle   of.—  See  Sue 

O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ORDERlctJS  VITALIS'  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
CHRONICLE  OF  St.  EVROULT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.  4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.  Frontispiece. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER, 
Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 
English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 
of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 
viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

73  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (ig/.  "js.  6d.  per  set.) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.N.)  Battles  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.  2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S   Danish   Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  1 20  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S     Orlando     Fnrioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and   Chamber 

Birds  :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  SWEET'S  BRITISH  WAR- 
BLERS. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Bptta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 
don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSH  ANK'S  Three  Courses  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show  ;  an  Accountof  its  Origin,    ; 
&c.    24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I .  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 


DIDRON'S   Christian   Iconography ; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils: 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.  ys.  6d. 

Rome :    History   of  the    City,   with 

Introduction    on    recent  Excavations.     8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 


GIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures   of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.  612  pages.  6*. 


GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  NVoodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludwig  Grimm.  3*.  6d. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of    Death   and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 


KING'S  (C.  W.)    Natural  History  of 

Precious    Stones    and    Metals.      Illustra- 
tions.    6s. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved_  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LpNGFELLOWS    Poetical    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

Without  the  Illustrations,  3*.  dd. 

Prose  Works.     With  16   full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOT/DON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRYAT'S   (Capt.,  R.N.)    Master- 

man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts,  y.  (>d. 

—  Mission ;   or,  Scenes  In  Africa. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3*.  dd. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.  3*.  dd. 

—  Privateersman.   Adventures  by  Sea 
and    Land    One     Hundred    Years    Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)     8  Steel  En- 
gravings,    y.  (>d. 

Settlers  i*"1   Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People       10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     3*.  6</. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    for    Young 

People.)    With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.     y.  dd. 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  3$.  dd. 

Peter  Simple.   With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  8vo.  y.  dd. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO  and  RAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Ouatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.   52  Figures  of 
Birds    and   7    coloured    Plates   of   Eggs,    i 
t  vols. 


NAVAL   and   MILITARY   HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6s. 

NICOLINTS  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs. 8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  AN  ANALYTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OP 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates. 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern   Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     150  Wood- 
cuts and  51  coloured  Maps. 
Without  the  Maps,  3*.  6tt. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

Homer's    Iliad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  BATTLE 

OF  FROGS  AND  MICE,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Life,   including  many  of  his  Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY    AND    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 
With  coloured  Illustrations,  101.  6d. 

TROUT'S  (Father)  Reliquea.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  6t 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  3*.  6d. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  ;f 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings. 2  vols. 

SHARFE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women  ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  y.—See 

Bechstein. 

TALES    OF    THE    GENII;    or,    the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts, and  26  Engravings  on  Steel. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wottonj  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Signatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,    Life    of.     From   the 

Materials    of    Maxwell.      18    Steel    En- 
gravings. 
Victories  of.— See  Max-well. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S   Natural   History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W_.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 
103  Vols.  at  5-r.  each,  excepting  those  marked  other-wise.     (25/.  y.  per  set.) 
TATIUS.  —  See      Greek 


ACHILLES 

Roinaticcs. 
ASCHYLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.     4th 
edition. 

—  The  Tragedies  of.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  Portrait.  y.  dd. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume,  js.  6d. 


ANTONINUS  (M.  Anrelius),  The 
Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  bv  George  Long,  M.A. 
3*.  6d.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.  6s. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    '  The  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULErCTS,    The    Works   of.     Com- 

f  rising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
lorida,    and    Discourse   of    Magic,    &c. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait,  a  vols. 

ARISTOTLE-S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

• —  Politics  and  Economies.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Wai  ford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,    with    Notes  and    Index,   by    R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Or  ganon  ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.   With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and    Introduction,  by   Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.     2  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 


ATHEK£US.  The  Deipnosophists. 
Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.  3  vols. 


ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.  Imp.  Svo.  ^s.  6d, 

BlON.—Set  Thtocritits. 

C.£SAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship. Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

— —  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tascu- 
lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Works.— Continued. 

Offices ;    or,     Moral    Duties.      Cato- 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Lselius,  ar.- 
Essay  on    Friendship ;    Scipio's    Dream; 
Paradoxes;   Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis 
trates.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.    Portrait.     3;.  dd. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.  5  vols.  (One,  3.5. 6d. ;  four,  5^.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

—  Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
amp  cloth,  is. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives  and. 
Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.      The    Discourses    of.. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical- 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hellodorus, 
Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— See  Greek  Romances. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A.  Portrait,  y.  dd. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

Odyssey,    Hymns,     Epigrams,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  For- 
trait.  30 .  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Mazianzei's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus"  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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JUSTIN,   CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SULPICIA, 
and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables^  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

LIVY.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans. 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4vels.  Portrait. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.— See  Greek 
Romances. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 
of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).  7.5.  dd. 

MOSCHUS.— See  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.  3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  JEsop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawspn  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Burges.  6  vols. 

— —  Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  2  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans.,  i 

with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  i 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  6  vols. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  | 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised,  ' 

with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  I 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C.W.  King,  M.A. 

Ethical  Essays.     Trans,    by  Rer. 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

Lives.    Seepage  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
y.dd. 

QUINTILLAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

2  VOls. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIIS.  Trans- 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.  3*.  dd. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.  3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes.  2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PaEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phasdrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,     MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  METRICAL  VER- 
SIONS of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.  Portrait.  2  vols.  y.  dd.  each. 

TYRT2EUS.— See  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait.  3*.  dd. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.  Portrait.  In  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

ii  Vols.  at  5.?.  eac h.     (2/.  15*.  per  set,] 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

The  Purgatorio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.  •  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  5.?. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  12  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,   Notes   on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.  Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money{  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.  650  pages.  3*.  dd. 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.  5*. 

The  Lexicon  separately,  w. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

48  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (I2/.  igs.per  set.) 


AQASSIZ    and   GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOL LEY'S    Manual    of  Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
too  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

— -  Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.  100  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  151.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES. 

Continued. 

—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.  Portrait. 

—  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemistry! 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  a  Maps. 

Rpget's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  *  vols.  6s. 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.  3$.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology, 

A  Systematic  View  of  tke  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 

— -  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition. 181  Woodcuts. 
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CARPENTER'S  "Works.— Continued. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  6s. 

—  Animal  Physiology.    Revised  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts.    6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.  Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  7$.  dd. 

ENNEMOSER'S    History  of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  _  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.  2  vols. 

£[000*8  ( Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HTJMBOLDT'S  Cosmos ;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott<£,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
y.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  $s. 

—  Per  equal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 
in  America  during  the  years   1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

—  Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the   Sublime   Phenomena   of 
Creation,    with     Scientific     Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 

book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Works.— Cent. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  6s. 

The  Building  of  the  British 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
js.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  js.  6d.  each. 

SCHOTTW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Re- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.  With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  Of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S    Chess    Works.  -  See 

page  21. 

STOCKHARDT'S      Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols. 

—  Philosophy  of  Manufactures, 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages,  js.  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

OILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  iSSi  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.     Portrait  of  Gilbart.     2  vols.     ior. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.     5$. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  Wealth    of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.     Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.     7*. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (81.  $s.fer  set.) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.  800  pages.  10*. 
-  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged  ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  4th  Edition.  5^. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  Ct. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5*. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planche.  5*. 
950  Illustrations. 

-  With  the  Illustrations  calourtd,  151. 
COINS,  Manual  of.—  See  Humphreys. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Containing  concise  notice*  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  2  vols.  51.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.—  See  Bla.it  • 


Y  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 

,-Acial  English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  igth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &c.  2  vols.  5*.  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion _  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.  6*. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
5*.  (See  also  page  21.) 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
dnction.  6s. 

HUMPHREYS'     Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations, a  vols.  ST.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols.  cloth,  5$.  each,  or  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  z/.  2s. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.  $s. 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  5*. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPEDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.  4  vols.  31.  6rf.  each. 
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PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.  55. 

— —  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.  $s. 


SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS;   or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  5*. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)—  See  Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3^.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (2l.  8s.  dd.per  set.) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fisher 
Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


—    Cecilia.      With    Introduction 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.    2  rols. 


and 


DE    STAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

By   Madame    de    Stael.      Translated    by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDING'S   Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshank's  Illus- 
trations. 

Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Crvikskank's  Illustrations,  jr. 

— -  History  of  Torn  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling.  Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations,  a  rols. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti.  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed :  being 
a  Translation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi? 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  $s. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,     (zl.  8s.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5*.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.  1900  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

FATRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5*. 

^Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Platrs.  6s. 


H  EATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5.1. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.  Portrait  of  Fuseli.  5$. 

LEONARDO   DA   VTNCI'S   Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5$. 

PLANCHE'S    History    of   *^ vltish 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  ^  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planchi.  400 
Illustrations,  ss. 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumes  at  3^.  &/.  and  5-r.  each.    (zl.  i8s.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S     Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.  3$.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce  ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fires, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tail ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresweil. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock ;  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curl- 
ing, Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M.  Walker,  M.A., 
and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  V.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin  ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
ment. By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  {.Preparing. 

Vol.VIII.— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/«  the  press. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.  New 
Edition,  entirely  rewritten.  2  volumes. 
3.1.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  TABLE  GAMES. 
Contents  :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,    F.R.A.S.,   with    a   preface   by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  '  Berkeley  '— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  CARD  GAMES. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  ; 
Piquet,  Ecartc,  Euchre,  Bezique,  and 
Cribbage,  by  'Berkeley;'  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c.  &c., 
by  Baxter. Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Ldwenthal.  New  edition,  5$. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.  y. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams, ss. 

—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.  Diagrams.  5.1-. 

Chess-Player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece.  5*. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Numerous  Diagrams.  5$. 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Pt-ice  is.  each. 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols.  in 

Bokn's  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Raihvay  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  Scholemaster. 
By  Professor  Mayor. 

•CARPENTER   (Dr.  W.  B.).     Physi- 

ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  PLATO,  SWEDENBORG,  MON- 
TAIGNE, SHAKBSPEARE,  NAPOLEON,  and 
GOETHE. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 
The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy. Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.  Two  Vols. 

Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;   or   the    Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.     Three  Parts. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Foots. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).     Lives    cf 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of     Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

—  Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 
Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New- 
York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 

nando  de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  L.VJNCELCT  LANGSTAFF, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;    or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 


LAMB   (Charles). 
With  a  Portrait. 


Essays   of  Elia. 


Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

—  Eli  ana.    With  Memoir. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).  Pirate  and 
the  Three  Cutters.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works, 


Price  is,  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSING'S  LAOKOON.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  DANTE'S  INFERNO.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  GOETHE'S   FAUST.    Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  GOETHE'S   BOYHOOD.    Being    Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART  and  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Hellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BRASSEY.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  PLATO'S  DIALOGUES:  The  Apology— Crito— Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLIERE'S  PLAYS  :  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  GOETHE'S  REINEKE  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  PLAYS. 

13.  LESSING'S  PLAYS  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  PLAUTUS'S  COMEDIES:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  WATERLOO  DAYS.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  DEMOSTHENES— ON    THE    CROWN.     Translated   by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

1 8.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  THE  PERFECT  LIFE.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  LADIES  IN  PARLIAMENT,  HORACE  AT  ATHENS,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  DEFOE'S  THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

22.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 

23.  HORACE'S  ODES,  by  various  hands.  {Out  of  Print. 

24.  BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  'THE   SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  HAUFF'S  CARAVAN. 

26.  SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS. 

27.  DANTE'S  PURGATORIO.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  HARVEY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

29.  CICERO'S  FRIENDSHIP  AND  OLD  AGE. 

30.  DANTE'S  PARADISO.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  CHRONICLE  OF  HENRY  VIII.    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 


WEBSTER'S    INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 

An  entirely  A'eiu  Edition  of  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY,  thoroughly 
Revised,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  reset  in  New  Type  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Demy  4/0.  2118  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:   Cloth,  £i  us.  6d.;   half-calf,  £2  as.;   half-russia,  £2  53.; 
calf,  £2  8s.      Also  in  2  vols.  cloth,  £i  145. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW7  EDITION. 

'  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.'  —  Guardian. 

'  The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.'  —  National 
Obsen<er. 

'A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.'  —  Daily 
Telegraph. 

'A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.'  —  Standard. 

'A  special  feature  of  the  present  lx>ok  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student  —  to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase.'— 
St.  fames'  s  Gazette. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 


London  :  OEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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